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POPULAR SONGS vs. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE’ 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


|S peas I have long been interested in jazz—its history, its implications, its 
present developments—I also listen to some extent to popular songs, which 
are, of course, far from being the same thing. Up to now my interests in gen- 
eral semantics and in jazz have been kept fairly clear of each other. But since 
both interests are manifestations of the same nervous system, I suppose it was 
inevitable that some day I should talk about both jazz and semantics at the same 
time. My present subject is, therefore, an attempt to examine, from a semantic 
point of view, the words of popular songs and jazz songs in order to discover 
their underlying assumptions, orientations, and implied attitudes. 

First, let me clarify the distinction between popular songs and jazz. In 
“true” jazz, as the jazz connoisseur understands the term, the basic interest on 
the part of both musician and listener is in the music as music. Originality and 
inventiveness in improvisation are highly prized, as are the qualities of instru- 
mentation and of rhythm. Popular music, on the other hand, stands in about the 
same relationship to jazz as the so-called ‘‘semi-classics’’ stand in relation to 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Just as the musical ideas of the classics are 
diluted, often to a point of inanity, in the “semi-classics,” so are the ideas of 


* Originally presented at the Second Conference on General Semantics, held under the 
auspices of Washington University and the St. Louis Chapter of the International Society 
for General Semantics, at St. Louis, Missouri, June 12, 1954. The drawing which accom- 
panies this paper is by William H. Schneider. 

This paper was also presented before the Associated Students of San Francisco State 
College at Nourse Auditorium, San Francisco, July 8, 1954. On this occasion the lecture 
was illustrated by music performed by the Bob Scobey Frisco Jazz Band and Claire Austin. 
I wish to thank again, for their excellent and spirited contribution to the program, the 
performers of that evening: Bob Scobey (trumpet), Fred Higuera (drums), Dick Lammi 
(bass), Bill Napier (clarinet), Wally Rose (piano), Jack Buck (trombone), and Clancy 
Hayes (banjo and voice). Whatever was left unclear in the speech was made more than 
clear by the skilful interpretive singing of Mr. Hayes and the deeply-felt blues-singing of 
Mrs. Austin. 

The materials of this paper were again presented at the Folk and Jazz Festival at 
Music Inn, Lenox, Massachusetts, September 5, 1954. Music on this occasion was supplied 
by the Sammy Price Trio, with blues-singing by Jimmy Rushing and Myra Johnson. 
I am deeply indebted to these gifted performers for their help, and for their sympathetic 
understanding of the argument of this paper. 
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jazz (and of semi-classics) diluted in popular music—diluted, sweetened, senti- 
mentalized, and trivialized. 

Now the contrast between the musical sincerity of jazz and the musical slop 
of much of popular music is interestingly paralleled in the contrast between the 
literary sincerity of the words of blues songs (and the blues are the basic source 
of jazz inspiration) and the literary slop in the majority of popular songs. The 
words of true jazz songs, especially the Negro blues, tend to be unsentimental 
and realistic in their statements about life. (In saying ‘Negro blues,” I should 
add that most of these are written by Negroes, but some have been written by 
whites under Negro inspiration.) The words of popular songs, on the other 
hand, largely (but not altogether) the product of white song-writers for pre- 
dominantly white audiences, tend towards wishful thinking, dreamy and in- 
effectual nostalgia, unrealistic fantasy, self-pity, and sentimental clichés mas- 
querading as emotion. 

We have been taught—and rightly—to be more than cautious about making 
racial distinctions. Hence let me hasten to explain that the differences between 
(predominantly Negro) blues and (predominantly white) popular songs can, 
in my opinion, be satisfactorily accounted for without ‘‘racial’’ explanations. The 
blues arise from the experiences of a largely agricultural and working class 
Negro minority with a social and cultural history different from that of the 
white majority. Furthermore, the blues—a folk music which underwent urbani- 
zation (in New Orleans, Chicago, New York, Memphis, Kansas City, and else- 
where )—developed in an economic or market situation different from that in 
which popular songs, aimed at mass markets through mass entertainment media, 
developed.? With these cultural and economic conditions in mind, let me restate 
the thesis of this paper, using this time the terminology of general semantics: 
The blues tend to be extensionally oriented, while popular songs tend to exhibit 
grave, even pathological, intensional orientations. 


| er I can make my thesis come to life by discussing a specific area of 
emotion about which songs are written, namely, love, in the light of what 
Wendell Johnson calls the IFD disease—the triple-threat semantic disorder of 
Idealization (the making of impossible and ideal demands upon life), which 
leads to Frustration (as the result of the demands not being met), which in 
turn leads to Demoralization (or Disorganization, or Despair). What John- 
son says in People in Quandaries is repeatedly illustrated in the attitudes towards 
love expressed in popular songs. 

*I might add that I do not know enough about folk music among the whites (hill- 
billy music, cowboy songs, etc.) to be able to include these in my discussion. Hence in 


comparing folk blues with commercial popular songs, I am comparing two genres which 
are not strictly comparable. 


* Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries:; (New York: Harper, 1946), pp. 14-20. 
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First, in looking forward to love, there is an enormous amount of unrealistic 
idealization—the creation in one’s mind, as the object of love's search, a dream 
girl (or dream boy) the fleshly counterpart of which never existed on earth: 


Will I ever find the girl in my mind, 
The girl who is my ideal?4 
Every night I dream a little dream, 


And of course Prince Charming is the theme, 
The he for me. . .5 


Next, of course, one meets a not-altogether-unattractive person of the other 
sex, and the psychological process called projection begins, in which one 


attributes to a real individual the sum-total of the imaginary perfections one has 
dreamed about: 


I took one look at you, 
That's all I meant to do, 
And then my heart stood still . . . ¢ 


You were meant for me, and I was meant for you. 
Nature fashioned you and when she was done, 
You were all the sweet things rolled up in one. . . 
I confess, the angels must have sent you, 

And they meant you just for me.” 


Wendell Johnson has commented frequently on what he calls a prevalent 
belief in magic.§ Some of his clients in his speech clinic at the University of 
Iowa, he says, will do no drills, perform no exercises, read no books, carry cut 
no recommendations ; they simply seem to expect that now that they have come 
to THE right speech clinic their stuttering will somehow magically go away. 
The essence of magic is the belief that you don’t have to do anything—the right 
magic makes all effort unnecessary. 

Love is depicted in most popular songs as just this kind of magic. There is 
rarely an indication in the accounts of love-euphoria commonly to be found in 
these songs that, having found the dream-girl or dream-man, one’s problems 


are just beginning. Rather it is explicitly stated that, having found one’s ideal, 
all problems are solved: 


* “My Ideal,” by Leo Robin, Richard Whiting, and Newell Chase. Copyright, 1930, 
by Famous Music Co. 
*“The Man I Love,” by George and Ira Gershwin. Copyright, 1924, by Harts, Inc. 


*"My Heart Stood Still,” by Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers. Copyright, i927, by 
Harms, Inc. 


*“You Were Meant for Me,” with lyrics by Arthur Freed, melody by Nacio Herb 
Brown. Copyright, 1929, by Robbins Music Corp. 


*For example, at a lecture at University College, University of Chicago, May 14, 


1954, under the auspices of the Chicago Chapter of the International Society for General 
Semantics. 
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We'll have a blue room, a new room, for two room, 
Where every day’s a holiday, because you're married to me. . . ® 


The “Blue Room” song hints at what other songs often state, namely, that not 
only are emotional problems (and apparently economic problems) automatically 


solved by finding “the sweetheart of all my dreams”; the housing problem is 
also solved: 


You'll find a smiling face, a fireplace, a cozy room, 
A little nest that’s nestled where the roses bloom . . . 1” 


In a bungalow all covered with roses, 

I will settle down I vow, 

I’m looking at the world thru rose-colored glasses, 
And everything is rosy now."! 


HAT, THEN, is the idealization. And students of general semantics know from 
reading Wendell Johnson what that leads to. The unrealistic expectations— 
for love is never expected to last for any shorter a period than “forever’’—result 


inevitably in disappointment, disenchantment, frustration, and, most importantly, 
self-pity. Hence: 


I’m all alone every evening, 

All alone, feeling blue, 

Wondering where you are, and how you are, 
And if you are all alone too.’ 


What if it turns out that he wasn't all alone at all, but two-timing her? She com- 
plains bitterly: 


You were only fooling, 
While I was falling in love." 


Little you care for the vows that you made, 
Little you care how much I have paid . . . 4 


But in spite of the disappointments he has caused, she still loves him: 


* “Blue Poom,” by Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers. Copyright, 1926, by Harms, Inc. 


* “My Blue Heaven,” by George Whiting and Walter Donaldson. Copyright, 1927, 
by Leo Feist, Inc. 


" “Looking at the World Thru Rose Colored Glasses,” by Tommy Malie and Jimmy 
Steiger. Copyright, 1926, by Pickwick Music Corp. 


2 “All Alone,” by Irving Berlin. Copyright, 1924, by Irving Berlin. 


* "You Were Only Fooling,” with words by Billy Faber and Fred Meadows, music 
by Larry Fotine. Copyright, 1948, by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. 

“ “Somebody Else Is Taking My Place,” by Dick Howard, Bob Ellsworth, and Russ 
Morgan. Copyright, 1937, by the Back Bay Music Co.—assigned to Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Co. Copyright, 1941, by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. 
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Yesterday's kisses are bringing me pain, 
Yesterday's sunshine has turned into rain, 
I’m alone because I love you, 

Love you with all my heart.'5 


Am I blue, am I blue, 
Ain't these tears in these eyes telling you? 1® 


How can I go on living, now that we're apart? 17 


She admits vociferously, “I’m a fool to care,’ but she wallows nevertheless in 
self-commiseration: 


No day or night goes by, 
That I don’t have my cry .. . 18 


HE NEXT stage in the progress from disenchantment to demoralization and 
despair is, of course, another popular song theme, “I’m through with love, 
I'll never love again’’—a theme which has such variants as these: 


I'll never love again, 
I'm so in love with you. 
I'll never thrill again 
To somebody new .. . 1” 


And if I never fall in love again, that’s soon enough for me, 
I'm gonna lock my heart and throw away the key.”° 


And what is the final stage? Students of general semantics are familiar 
enough with psychiatric concepts to know that when the world of reality proves 
unmanageable, a common practice is to retreat into a symbolic world, since sym- 
bols are more manageable and predictable than the extensional realities for 
which they stand. The psychiatric profession classifies this retreat as schizo- 
phrenia, but that does not prevent it from being the theme of a popular song: 


I'm going to buy myself a paper doll to call my own, 
A doll that other fellows cannot steal... . 


*“'I'm Alone Because I Love You,"’ words and music by Joe Young. Copyright, 1930, 
by M. Witmark & Sons. 


*“Am I Blue,” by Grant Clarke and Harry Akst. Copyright, 1929, by M. Witmark ° 
& Sons. 


“Have You Ever Been Lonely?” with words by George Brown (Billy Hill) and 
music by Peter de Rose. Copyright, 1933, by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 


*“I Need You Now,” by Jimmy Crane and Al Jacobs. Copyright, 1953, by Miller 
Music Corp. 


**T'll Never Smile Again,” with words and music by Ruth Lowe. Copyright, 1939, 
by Pickwick Music Corp. 


*'I’'m Gonna Lock My Heart,”’ by Jimmy Eaton and Terry Shand. Copyright, 1938, 
by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
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When I come home at night she will be waiting, 
She'll be the truest doll in all the world. 

I'd rather have a paper doll to call my own 

Than a fickle-minded real live girl.* 


This, then, is the picture of love's unhappy progress, as presented by the 
song writers of the commercial song-publishing world. The unrealistic emotions 
and the bathos of popular songs have, of course, long been notorious. It may 
well be asked if songs cn be otherwise and yet be popular. 


N ANSWER to this question, let me next present the problems of love as seen 

by the writers of blues songs, such as are the basis of jazz. The first thing 
to be noticed is that the object of love is not idealized, but is looked at fairly 
realistically. It is one thing to call a pretty girl an angel, but quite another to 
look at angels as they are seen in ‘Harlem Blues”: 


Now you can have your Broadway, give me Lenox Avenue, 
Angels from the skies stroll Seventh, and for that thanks are due 
To Madam Walker's Beauty Shops and the Poro System too, 
That made them angels without any doubt.?? 


Shortcomings of character or appearance in the object of one’s love are candidly 
acknowledged: 


The man I love's got lowdown ways for true, 
Well, I am hinkty and I'm lowdown too.** 


You're so mean and evil, you do things you ought not to do, 
But you've got my brand of honey, so I guess I'll have to 
put up with you.*4 
In other words, there is no to-do made about looking and looking for an ideal 
girl or man—one adjusts oneself to the kind of women and men that actually 
exist. Refraining from “always chasing rainbows,” the people depicted in the 
blues appear to save themselves a vast amount of emotional energy. 
The loved one’s imperfections, however, do not appear to stand in the way 


either of the intensity or durability of one’s affections, as is indicated in this 
lament over a woman's death: 


™ “Paper Doll,” by Johnny Black. Copyright, 1915, by E. B. Marks. 


™ “Harlem Blues,” by W. C. Handy. Copyright, 1922, by W. C. Handy; copyright 
renewed. Included in A Treasury of the Blues, ed. W. C. Handy (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1949). 


"The Basement Blues,” by W. C. Handy. Copyright, 1924, by Handy Bros. Music 
Co., Inc. 


* Goin’ to Chicago Blues,” by Jimmy Rushing and Count Basie. Copyright, 1941, 
by Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. 
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I went down to St. James Infirmary, 
Heard my baby groan, 

I felt so broken-hearted, 

She used to be my own. 


I tried to keep from cryin’, 

My heart felt just like lead. 

She was all I had to live for, 

I wish that it was me instead... . 


Though she treated me mean and lowdown, 
Somehow I didn’t care. 

My soul is sick and weary, 

I hope we'll meet again up there. 


Furthermore, there is no magical attitude towards love indicated in the blues. 
Love means a mutual human relationship, and therefore there are duties and 
responsibilities, no less than there are rewards. In its crudest and most ele- 
mentary statement, the duty is financial: 


You want to be my man you got to give me $40 down, 
If you don’t be my man, your baby’s gonna shake this town.?¢ 


You sittin’ down wonderin’ what it’s all about, 
If you ain't got no money, they will put you out, 
Why don’t you do right, like other men do? 
Get out of here, and get me some money too”? 


In general the duties described are those of living up to one’s obligations as a 


* St. James Infirmary,” by Joe Primrose. Copyright, 1930, by Gotham Music Co. 

*“The Memphis Blues,” by W. C. Handy. Copyright, 1912, by W. C. Handy. 
(Included in A Treasury of the Blues.) When the lecture on which this paper was based 
was delivered in San Francisco, it was extensively reported in the San Francisco News. 
In the correspondence columns of the News a few, days later, there appeared a protest from 
a reader who remarked regarding my quotation of these lines, “It is good to know that 
our future teachers [at San Francisco State College} are acquiring moral and spiritual 
values by getting the good honest feel of the brothel.” Mr. Ralph Gleason, writing in 
the musicians’ magazine, Down Beat, and taking his interpretation of my lecture from 
the letter-writer in the News, worked himself up into quite a moralistic lather against 
what he imagined to be my recommendation of love on a cash-down basis over white 
middle-class morality. I trust it is not necessary to explain to readers of ETC. that what 
I am doing here is attempting to draw a humorous contrast between love regarded as 
magic and love (including facsimiles thereof) regarded as involving mutual obligations. 
The statement that love involves obligations is not entirely absent, of course, from popular 
songs. A recent example is “Little Things Mean a Lot,” by Edith Lindeman and Carl 
Stutz (New York: Leo Feist, 1954), which, as sung by Kitty Kallen, has recently en- 
joyed vast popularity. 

*" “Why Don't You Do Right?” by Joe McCoy. Copyright, 1942, by Mayfair Music 
Corp. 
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mate, of providing that minimum of dependability that makes, as they say, a 
house a home: 


Kind treatment make me love you, be mean and you'll drive me away, 
You're gonna long for me baby, one of these old rainy days. 

Yes, I love you, baby, but you don’t treat me right, 

Walk the streets all day, baby, and never come home at night.** 


And the famous blues singer, Bessie Smith, gives the following advice to girls— 
advice which is full of the sense of one’s own responsibility in a love situation: 


So if your man is nice, take my advice, 

Hug him in the morning, kiss him every night, 
Give him plenty loving, treat him right, 

For a pom pean. nowadays is hard to find.?% 

The physical basis of love is more candidly acknowledged in the blues than 
in most popular songs. I am indebted to Dr. Russell Meyers of the University 
of Iowa Hospitals for the following observation about Jelly Roll Morton's 
“Winin’ Boy Blues,’ in which there occurs the line, “Pick it up and shake it, 
life’s sweet stavin’ chain.” %° Dr, Meyers equates this line to Herrick’s “Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may,” translating thus: “A ‘stavin’ chain’ is the heavy 
chain used by loggers to bind together logs to be floated down river, so that it 
is metaphorically that which binds together, i.e., sexuality; the idea is, as in 
Herrick, that you shake it now, while you are still able.’’ 

Popular songs, to be sure, also refer to the physical basis of love, but usually 
in extremely abstract periphrasis, as in “All of me, why not take all of me?” 
In the blues, however, as in the Elizabethan lyric, the subject is treated meta- 
phorically. The following is from a song made famous by Bessie Smith: 


You better get yourself to a blacksmith shop to get yourself overhauled, 
There ain't nothing about you to make a good woman bawl. 

Nobody wants a baby when a real man can be found, 

You been a good ol’ wagon, daddy, but you done broke down.*! 


S° THERE are disappointments in love in the blues, no less than in popular 
songs. But the quality of disappointment is different. The inevitability of 
change in a changing world appears to be accepted. Conditions change, people 


* “Blues in the Dark,” by Jimmy Rushing and Count Basie. Copyright, 1943, by 
Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. 

* "A Good Man Is Hard to Find,” by Eddie Green. Copyright, 1917, by Mayfair 
Music Corp. This song is not of Negro composition and is not, strictly speaking, a blues. 
However, ever since its famous rendition by Bessie Smith (Columbia 14250-D), it has 
been part of the blues repertory. 

* See General 4004-A, in the album New Orleans Memories, by Jelly Roll Morton. 

"You've Been a Good Ole Wagon” (Smith-Balcom), sung by Bessie Smith 
(Columbia 14079-D; re-issue, Columbia 35672). 
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change, and in spite of all one can do to preserve a valued relationship, failure 
may result: 


Folks I love my man, I kiss him morning, noon and night, 

I wash his clothes and keep him dry and try to treat him right. 
Now he’s gone and left me after all I've tried to do, 

The way he treat me, girls, he'll do the same thing to you. 
That's the reason I got those weeping willow blues.*? 


I've got a hard-working man, 

The way he treats me I can’t understand, 
He works hard every day, 

And on Sat'day he throws away his pay. 
Now I don’t want that man, 

Because he’s done gone cold in hand. 


Now I've tried hard to treat him kind, 

But it seems to me his love has gone blind. 

The man I've got must have lost his mind, 

The way he treats me I can’t understand. 

I'm gonna get myself another man, 

Because the one I've got done gone cold in hand.*4 


The most vivid statement of a sudden change of situation, involving deser- 
tion and heartbreak, is made in “Young Woman's Blues,’ by Bessie Smith: 


Woke up this morning when the chickens were crowin’ for day, 
Looked on the right side of my pillow, my man had gone away. 
By the pillow he left a note, 

Reading, ‘I'm sorry, Jane, you got my goat”... 


Her reaction to this blow, however, is not, as in popular songs, any giving away 
to self-pity. The song continues: 


I'm a young woman, and I ain’t done running round.*4 


In other words, she may be hurt, but she is far from demoralized. This refusal 
to be demoralized under conditions which in popular songs call for the utmost 
in wailing and self-commiseration is repeatedly to be found in the blues. Instead 
of the self-abasement that we find in the “kick-me-in-the-face-again-because-I- 
love-you’’ school of thought, the heartbroken men and women of the blues songs 


"For this and several other quotations from blues songs in this paper, I am in- 
debted to Professor John Ball of the Department of English, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, who, as a student of jazz, has transcribed from his record collection the words of 
many blues songs, including many which have never appeared in print. 

* Cold in Hand Blues” (Gee-Longshaw), sung by Bessie Smith (Columbia 14064-D; 
re-issue, Columbia 35672). 


“Young Woman's Blues” (Bessie Smith), sung by Bessie Smith (Columbia 
14179-D; re-issue, Columbia 35673). 
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regroup their emotional forces and carry on without breakdown of morale. 
The end of a love relationship is by no means the end of life. As Pearl Bailey 
has sung: 


Gonna truck downtown and spend my moo, 
Get some short-vamp shoes and a new guy too... 
Cause I'm tired, mighty tired, of you.*® 


_— Is, then, considerable tough-mindedness in the blues—a willingness, 
often absent in popular songs, to acknowledge the facts of life. Conse- 
quently, one finds in the blues comments of many problems other than those 
of love, for example, the problem of urban congestion, as in “I’m going to 
move to the outskirts of town,” or of alcoholism, as in the song, ‘Ignorant Oil.” 
There is also much folk wisdom in the blues, as in ‘Nobody knows you when 
you're down and out,” or in such observations as: 


Now if a woman gets the blues, Lawd, she hangs her head and cries, 
But if a man gets the blues, Lawd, he grabs a train and rides.** 


I am often reminded by the words of blues songs of Kenneth Burke's 
famous description of poetry as ‘equipment for living.” In the form in which 
they developed in Negro communities, the blues are equipment for living 
humble, laborious, and precarious lives of low social status or no status at all 
nevertheless, they are valid equipment, in the sense that they are the opposite 
of escape literature. ‘Rock Pile Blues’ states explicitly what the blues are for: 


My hammer’s heavy, feels just like a ton of lead, 

If they keeps me slaving someone’s gonna find me dead. 
Don't pore oe rock pile, but the days are oh so long, 
Ain't no end of misery, that is why I sing this song.7 


AS A STUDENT of general semantics, I am concerned here with two functions 
which literary and poetic symbols perform with respect to our emotional 
life. First, by means of literary symbols we may be introduced vicariously to the 
emotions and situations which we have not yet had occasion to experience; in 
this sense, literature is preparation. Secondly, symbols enable us to organize the 
experiences we have had, make us aware of them, and therefore help us to 
come to terms with them; in this sense, literature is learning. 

If our symbolic representations give a false or misleading impression of 
what life is likely to be, we are worse prepared for life than we would have 
been had we not been exposed to them at all. The frustration and demoralization 


* Tired” (Roberts and Fisher), sung by Pearl Bailey (Columbia 36837). 


* See note 32. Memo to Professor Ball: Where on earth did you find this, John? 


* “Rock Pile Blues,” by Spencer Williams. Copyright, 1925, by Lincoln Music Co. 
(Included in A Treasury of the Blues.) 
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of which Wendell Johnson writes are of necessity preceded by the expectations 
created by unrealistic idealizations. This is not to say, of course, that idealizations 
are in themselves unhealthy; they are a necessary and inescapable product of 
the human processes of abstraction and symbolization, and without idealizations 
we should be swine indeed. But there is a world of difference in the semanto- 
genic effects of possible and impossible ideals. The ideals of love, as depicted 
in popular songs, are usually impossible ideals. 

Hence the question arises: do popular songs, listened to, often memorized 
and sung in the course of adolescent and youthful courtship, make the attain- 
ment of emotional maturity more difficult than it need be? It is almost im- 
possible to resist having an opinion on this question, although it would be hard 
to substantiate one’s opinion except on the basis of considerable experience in 
contact with the emotional problems of young people. Mr. Roy E. Dickerson, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, who has had this 
experience, has offered the following comment on the thesis of this paper: 


In my judgment there is no doubt about the unfortunate influence of 
IFD upon the younger generation today. I detected it, I think, in even 
such a highly selected group as the delegates to the Seventh National 
Hi-Y-Tri-Hi-Y Congress held under the auspices of the National Council 
of YMCA’s at Miami University recently. I had the pleasure of handling 
the group of the section of the Congress which gave attention to courtshi 


and marriage. It was still necessary to debunk some super-romantic 
concepts. 


I am up to my eyes in marriage counseling. I feel that I am consulted 
again and again about ill-considered marriages based upon very super- 
ficial and inadequate ideas regarding the nature of love and how it is 
recognized.88 


— EXISTENCE of the blues, like the existence of occasional popular songs 
with love themes which do not exhibit the IFD pattern, demonstrates that 
it is at least possible for songs to be both reasonably healthy in psychological 
content and widely sung and enjoyed. But the blues cannot, of course, take over 
the entire domain of popular song because, as widely known as some of them 
have been, their chief appeal, for cultural reasons, has been to Negro audiences 
—and even these audiences have been diminishing with the progressive advance- 
ment of Negroes and their assimilation of values and tastes in common with the 
white, middle-class majority. Furthermore, while there is lyricism to be found 
in blues ¢wnes and their musical treatment, the words of blues songs are notori- 
ously lacking in either lyricism or delicacy of sentiment—and it would seem 
that popular songs must, to some degree, supply the need for lyrical expression, 
especially about matters of love. 

With all their limitations, however, the blues demonstrate that a popular art 
~ ™ From a personal letter dated July 13, 1954. 
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can function as “equipment for living.” Cannot our poets and our song-writers 
try to do at least as much for our young people as Bessie Smith did for her 
audiences, namely, provide them with symbolic experiences which will help them 
understand, organize, and better cope with their problems? Or, if that is too 
much to ask (and perhaps it is, since Bessie Smith was, in her own way, an 


authentic genius), can they not at least cease and desist from further spreading 
the all-too-prevalent IFD disease? 





DICTIONARY AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


Nobody will make bold to maintain that the meaning of a word 
can be gathered from dictionaries. A dictionary furnishes, at best, a 
general scheme in which the manifold actual significations a word 
admits of may be inserted. But the real meaning of a word appears 
when the word is uttered and functions in the human activity called 
speech. Hence we must know who says it to whom, when and where. 
Which indicates that meaning, like all things human, depends on 
circumstance, In the operation of speaking—that is, communicating 
through words—what we call language forms only one, if a relatively 
stable, constituent which must be supplemented by the vital setting. 

. . . What the word fails to say, circumstance mutely adds. 
Language is a text that calls for illustrations. The illustrations are 
furnished by the lived and living reality out of which a man speaks, 
a reality essentially unstable and fleeting, emerging and vanishing 
never to return. The real meaning of a word is not in the dictionary ; 
it is in the instant. After twenty-five centuries of mental training to 
grasp reality sub specie aeterni, we must make a new start and de- 
velop an intellectual technique for detecting it sub specie instantis. 


Jose OrtEGA Y Gasset, Concord and Liberty 
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HISTORICAL [ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF CONCEPT FORMATION 


ROBERT PLANK * 


I’ A STATIC society, if there were such a thing, the sum total of the concepts 
which are used and for which the language has words might be immutable. 
In a society which is changing, as ours has for centuries changed at a growing 
rate, new concepts are formed continuously because new phenomena keep ap- 
pearing—be it that they are man-made, newly-discovered in nature, or newly- 
brought to consciousness due to a shift in emphasis. 

The object of this paper is to present several historical examples of difh- 
culties which are bound to arise in this process of the formation and modifica- 
tion of concepts. 


W hat ls a Shower? 


Sipe SIMPLEST situation which we may consider is this: along the line of 
technological innovation, a new object is constructed. A name is coined for 
it. The formation of the concept begins even before that; it may not be com- 
pleted until long afterwards. The process consists essentially in the gathering 
and sifting of the specific features of the new object. As more specimens of it 
become available for observation, a distinction is made between those features 
which occur in all specimens and come to be considered as the essential attri- 
butes of the new concept, and those which occur only in some of them and are 
relegated to the role of coincidental attributes. 

As the first example, I am intentionally taking a rather homely one. We have 
The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581 (trans. E. J. Trech- 
man, New York, 1929). Montaigne was suffering from kidney stones. A main 
purpose of his trip was to visit various watering places, and his diary shows his 
preoccupation. He described many spas in detail, and found one contrap- 
tion that was new to him: a shower was in use at the warm springs of Lucca. 
Showers were evidently unknown in France, Montaigne had never seen one, and 
in describing it he used the Italian word, doccia: 


* Delivered at the Second Conference on General Semantics, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., Jume 10-12, 1954. Dr. Plank, whose article “Communication in Science 
Fiction” apeared in our Autumn 1953 issue, is with the Veterans Administration Regional 
Office in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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There is also a dripping apparatus here which they call a doccia, that 
is, tubes from which you receive hot water upon different parts of the 
body, and especially the head, by means of channels which bring the 
water down upon you to beat upon that part in a continuous spray, and 
warm it; and then the water is received into a wooden trough, like those 
used by the washerwomen, along which it flows away (p. 202). 


For such a redoubtable master of the word as Michel de Montaigne, this 
seems to me almost touchingly awkward. You can also readily see how he in- 
cludes some characteristics in his description that have later come to be con- 
sidered incidental—a shower, as we define it, is not necessarily hot, and the 
floor of the shower tub is not necessarily wooden. Three and a half centuries 
later, the Enciclopedia Italiana defines doccia as follows: 


Doccia also means that type of bath which consists in placing the body 
under a jet of water, usually coming from above; it is found in residences 


as well as in buildings designed for the use of large groups, such as bar- 
racks, schools, etc. 


Historic Anticipation 


fe ATTEMPT to form a concept for something new may also be made even 
before the phenomenon which it is to conceptualize is fully developed. This 
involves a performance of the human mind which to me seems an especially 
interesting one: it involves historic anticipation. A person may have the imagina- 
tion to work out a future invention in his mind, without, however, having the 
ability, or else the motivation, to actually invent the thing that he imagines. 
It may seem a little paradoxical that there should be people who would do 
that. Yet the history of technology is full of instances of just this, and in the 
field of creative literature there is a whole flourishing genre which is devoted 
to that very thing: namely, science fiction. The science fiction writer develops 
concepts which are not, or not yet, translated into reality. It is only natural that 
in doing so he cannot foresee all the features which the actual invention (if ever 
made) will display: his concept may remain somewhat rudimentary. 

By mentioning science fiction, I am perhaps conjuring up in your minds the 
image of a pulp magazine full of stories of space cadets who use strange 
weapons to battle strange monsters. If this is your idea of science fiction, that 
would in itself be an interesting illustration of the vagaries of concept forma- 
tion; but I am not going to dwell on this. Suffice it to note here that there are 
different types of science fiction and that quite reputable writers have tried their 
hands at it. One of them was Anatole France, whose novel Penguin Island cul- 
minates in a chapter “Les temps futurs” which is classical science fiction. 

In it, Anatole France describes the destruction of a prosperous metropolis 
by means of a series of explosions of an extremely powerful bomb. In a way he 
anticipated the atomic bomb, forty years before it was invented, Listen to this: 
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“One morning a monstrous tree of smoke, like the ghost of a palm tree half a 
mile in height, rose above the giant Telegraph Hall which suddenly fell into a 
complete ruin” (p. 342). The uncanny similarity is not purely coincidental, 
for France's narrator points out that the development of his bomb originated with 
the discovery of radium and of its transformation into helium, which forced 
science to abandon the doctrine of the immutability of elements (p. 334). This 
has indeed been the start of a historic chain reaction of which the last link so 
far has been the invention of the hydrogen bomb. 

The experts of Penguin Island were unable to explain the nature of the new 
bomb or of its trigger mechanism; but they had theories about it: “It was sup- 
posed that electric waves, produced by a special type of oscillator, were propa- 
gated through space and thus caused the explosion” (p. 340). This is, of course, 
the principle of remote control. Not being an engineer, Anatole France did 
not invent remote control. He did not even give it a name. But the concept is 
clearly there. 

These examples refer to concepts which are essentially new. We have other 
pertinent situations which are more complicated and less striking but perhaps 
by their greater frequency more important—namely, when a phenomenon has 
been adequately described and a concept has been established which seems to 
comprise its essential features, but later borderline phenomena emerge—phe- 
nomena which are different in some traits so that they cannot quite be brought 
under the old concept, yet similar enough so that they cannot quite serve as the 
basis for a new concept. Expansion or modification of the old concept becomes 
necessary. Yet this necessity is not always accepted in good grace. 


Naturalization of New Numbers 


iy COMES as a surprise and almost as a shock to find that such difficulties have 
played a role in a field which is largely believed to be as far removed from 
emotion as anything can be, namely mathematics. Yet this is exactly what hap- 
pened in the development of the concept of number. The numbers which are 
now called imaginary were in earlier days also called “meaningless, sophisticated, 
impossible, fictitious, mystic’’—ali terms which, as a writer on the subject 
points out, are nicknames or terms of abuse rather than scientific nomenclature. 
(Tobias Dantzig, Number: The Language of Science [New York, 1939}, p. 
182). Gauss wrote in 1831: 


Our general arithmetic, so far surpassing in extent the geometry of the 
ancients, is entirely the creation of modern times. Starting originally from 
the notion of absolute integers, it has gradually enlarged its domain. To 
integers have been added fractions, to rational quantities the irrational, 
to positive the negative, and to the real the ee . This advance, 
however, had always been made at first with timorous and hesitating steps. 
The early algebraists called the negative roots of equations false roots, 
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and this is indeed the case, when the problem to which they relate has 
been stated in such a form that the character of the quantity sought allows 
of no opposite. But just as in general arithmetic no one would hesitate 
to admit fractions, although there are so many countable things where a 
fraction has no meaning, so we ought not deny to negative numbers the 
rights accorded to positive, simply because innumerable things admit of 
no opposite. The reality of negative numbers is sufficiently justified since 
in innumerable other cases they find an adequate interpretation. This 
has long been admitted, but the imaginary quantities—formerly and occa- 
sionally now improperly called impossible, as opposed to real quantities— 
are still rather tolerated than fully naturalized. 

This reads almost as though Gauss were complaining that personal friends 
of his had been unfairly treated. And the derogatory names which were at first 
given to the new types of numbers sound almost as though these were viewed as 
wilful offenders bent on making the life of mathematicians miserable. What 
we find here is that the new phenomena which force the modification of a tra- 
ditional concept are considered as disturbers of the scientific peace and that 
the need to expand an established concept is reacted to with irritation. 


Assorted Utopias 


bee THIS perhaps unexpected and surely not entirely reasonable reaction is 
neither coincidental nor due to any particularly hidebound mental makeup 
of mathematicians is evidenced by the fact that similar attitudes are found in 
other fields. Let me present to you as another example the development of the 
concept of utopia. 

The word is derived from the Greek—-from the negative prefix ow and the 
word topos, place. It thus means approximately nowhere. The name was of 
course coined by Sir Thomas More. The original edition of his celebrated work, 
published in 1516 in Belgium, bears the title De optimae rei publicae statu deque 
nova insula Utopia (Of the condition of the best commonwealth and of the new 
island Utopia). He describes the economic, social, political, and cultural insti- 
tutions of his fictitious island in the form of a travelogue. 

The concept “utopia” was therefore at first nothing but a proper name—the 
name of an imaginary island and of the book that described it. As in the course 
of the years a growing number of books were written which had the same 
essential features, the word acquired a generic meaning. It came to denote any 
literary work which in the form of a travel tale or through a similar device ex- 
pounds the desirable condition of an imaginary country. The current Encyclop- 
edia Britannica still defines the word in this classical sense: “An ideal common- 
wealth whose inhabitants exist under perfect conditions.” 

Meanwhile, however, a new development had taken place. While for 
more than three centuries utopian thought followed Thomas More's lead in 
describing virtually exclusively desirable conditions, a new type of fictitious 
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travel tale made its debut towards the end of the nineteenth century. These 
works are utopian in form: they are novels which depict imaginary societies 
that are different from our own. But whereas Thomas More and the other 
classical utopists presented their imaginary societies as models to be imitated, 
these newer writers presented models to be avoided. This new type has become 
more and more prevalent over the past seventy or eighty years. The classical trend 
is now only represented by such relative rarities as James Hilton’s Lost Horizon 
(from which the term “Shangri-La” is taken) while the newer category is exem- 
plified by a number of books, including such well known and much referred to 
works as Aldous Huxley's Brave New World and George Orwell's Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. 

This new development could not easily be overlooked—though we have 
seen that the Encyclopedia Britannica managed to overlook it. The new works 
could not very well be classified as utopias, since they are far from presenting 
an “ideal commonwealth.” Yet they could not very well be classified as anything 
else but utopias. An expansion of the concept of utopia was inescapable, just as 
an expansion of the concept of number had become inescapable to accommodate 
the imaginary numbers. And the same irritation that mathematicians felt at the 
emergence of new types of numbers which did not fit the old concept, the same 
discomfort and annoyance, was displayed by students of utopism. 

J. O. Hertzler in The History of Utopian Thought (New York, 1923), which 
is considered a standard work, speaks of the newer works as ‘pseudo-utopias.” 
Herbert F. A'len in The Play's the Thing (Cedar Rapids, 1927) refers to the 
new type as ‘cynic utopias,” Harry Ross in Utopias Old and New (London, 
1938) calls the same group ‘false utopias.” In a book review in the New York 
Times (October 5, 1952) Chad Walsh uses the term “inverted utopias.” In the 
foreword to Marie Louise Berneri’s Journey through Utopia (Boston, 1951), one 
of the most recent and most thoughtful books on the subject, we read: “It is 
significant that not only are those writers who are conscious of present-day social 
evils writing anti-Utopias to warn people of the dangers of going further in 
the direction of a regimented life, but these very books have the same kind of 
popularity which the smug visions of a socialist paradise enjoyed before 1914” 

(p. x). Pseudo-utopias, cynic, inverted, false utopias, anti-utopias—the examples 
could be multiplied, but these five will do. 

The imaginary numbers had eventually to be “naturalized,” to use Gauss’s 
term. The same could not be permanently denied to the new literary category 
which had grown from the old utopias. Lewis Mumford was the first as far 
as I know to perform the necessary expansion of the concept. In The Story of 
Utopias he used the term eutopia (from the Greek eu, beautiful) to denote the 
classical type of novel which depicts a desirable society, and he generalized the 
term stopia to include all those works which describe imaginary societies, be they 
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good, bad, or indifferent. The Enciclopedia Italiana similarly defines utopia as 
“a place where it is imagined a political and social regime has been established 
in accordance with specific theories, and which is described in the form of a 


tale.” The older requirement that these specific theories must meet with their 
author's approval has been dropped. 


Concepts and W orld Politics 


S° FAR all this seems to be the typical quibbling of intellectuals—the sort of 
apparently futile debate that goes on in the proverbial ivory towers, garrets, 
and coffeehouses. I hardly need to point out to an audience like this how historic- 
ally important some esoteric discussions may at times turn out to be; but I would 
like to present to you one more example—this one to show how those strange 
inadequacies of concept formation may have a direct bearing on events of 
enormous practical significance. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the leading powers, notably the 
youngest and most vigorous European power, the German Empire, began to show 
certain modifications of their behavior. These did not go unnoticed; but the 
leading critics of the established system, while protesting against certain new 
policies, did not at first form a concept which would have enabled them to view 
the new phenomena as features in a new pattern. A typical exponent of this stage 
of critique was Franz Mehring, one of the intellectual leaders of the German 
Social Democratic Party. 

His pamphlet Weltkrach und Weltmarkt (1900) [i.e., global crackup and 
global market} was primarily a polemic against the expansion of the German 
Navy. He connected the naval policy of the German Imperial government with 
other trends, notably the acquisition of colonies, protective tariffs, and restric- 
tions of freedom in domestic politics. But he treated all those tendencies as 
though they were deviations from a still valid pattern, almost as though they 
were bizarre whims of the ruling groups—just as the critics of utopisa treated 
the non-eutopic utopias as deviations from the norm. Mehring outlined the 
history of international economic policies since the Renaissance and distinguished 
the successive phases of Economic Absolutism, Mercantile Capitalism, and In- 
dustrial Capitalism. When he came to the latest phase, the one the symptoms of 
which he registered, he named it the ‘‘international policy of the cracking Capital- 
ism” and exhorted the German people to stick to the policies of Industrial 
Capitalism; i.e., he gave the new phase merely a derogatory name, just as the 
new types of number and the new types of utopia had at first been given de- 
rogatory names. 

It was left to the slightly later works of other Socialist critics, notably Hil- 
ferding, Luxemburg, and Lenin, to integrate the observations which Mehring 
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had made into a new sysiematic concept—Imperialism, defined as the latest 
stage of Capitalism. 


OW WHAT were the practical results of this limping progress of concept 

formation? It is fascinating to speculate about this question, but it is nearly 

impossible to arrive at any certainty. Causes and effects are too intertwined to be 
isolated, In any case, these are the historical facts: 

Soon after the concept of Imperialism had been formed, World War I broke 
out, The bulk of the Labor and Socialist parties of Europe, not having developed 
any concept which would have facilitated foreseeing such a catastrophe, were 
entirely unable to formulate an effective policy. The opposition within the oppo- 
sition crystallized around some of the ideologists who had developed the new 
concept. The years 1914 to 1917 saw the failure to stop the war, the demise of 
the Socialist and Labor International, the splitting up of the European labor 
movement, and the Bolshevist revolution in Russia. 

When the Russian Revolution, which thought of itself as the revolution 
against Imperialism, had achieved its victory, it in turn remained under the spell 
of its own incantations. Its concept of Imperialism has been as fixed as the 
concept of number or the concept of utopia used to be. It seems as though in 
the eyes of the Russian leaders any changes in the behavior of the powers which 
have occurred since 1917 are irrelevant deviations, just as the leading Social 
Democrats of the era before World War I had ignored the earlier changes. 
The leaders of the Russian power are still fighting the revolution against Im- 
perialism, regardless of whether Imperialism still exists. It is perhaps against 
this background that the strange and potentially so disastrous blindness of the 
makers of Russian policy can best be understood. 


W: HAVE covered a wide range of examples—from hot showers to the cold 
war, The selection is of necessity somewhat arbitrary. I believe you can see 
the common features in this diversity: that a changing world requires changing 
concepts; that, however, the new phenomena are often recognized grudgingly, 
so that the necessary regrouping of concepts does not follow for a while—a time 
lag which hampers the progress of thinking and which in some cases can be 
disastrous. Let us hope that general semantics can contribute to clearer and more 


incisive thinking so that we will be better equipped with tools to deal with our 
problems. 
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WAR WORDS AND 
TIRED SYMBOLS 


RICHARD M. McCONNELL * 


AR WORDS and other closely-related tired symbols will pepper this paper. In 

other contexts they appear most frequently in the day-to-day language of 
the business world, particularly in the language of those engaged in advertising 
and sales. Before I advance any sort of thesis, let us glance at some of these tired 
symbols. Let us, so to speak, marshall the facts and review the troops. 

Now what do we do when we begin a sales campaign? Why, we scout com- 
petition, of course. We get the lay of the land. Then we take to the field to 
start battering down sales resistance. We next plan a barrage of ads designed 
to clear away a smokescreen our rivals have laid down. Our advertising, of 
course, will make use of broadsides and other sales ammunition prepared by our 
lieutenants, our young advertising executives. Competition, knowing full well 
that forewarned is forearmed, have taken to a tricky defensive strategy and are 
busily slashing prices from coast to coast in a last-ditch stand to spearhead a 
drive into our sales territories. But their efforts will not prevail in the face of the 
bombshell we are going to unleash on our consumer target. No sir! Our sales 
force knows its stuff. It will get our message straight to the bull's eye every time. 
It is bound to be a clean sweep, a resounding victory for good old Acme Glass 
Tube Bending Company (not incorporated). 

Perhaps you anticipate. And surely there is no need to multiply examples. 
Perhaps you are already prepared to shoot my argument full of holes by an 
attack from a different direction. I hope, though, to give my ideas a keen edge. 
You see, there is nothing of the New Yorker's Mr. Arbuthnot (The Cliché 
Expert) here. These are all familiar, everyday examples of war words. And it 
may not be owt of line, or even out of step, to say that most of us would find 
it difficult to speak colloquially without employing war words at one time or 
another. 

Why do we have so very many war words in circulation? What is their 
value? What do they accomplish for us, or what do they do to us? Look at war 
words for a moment. Ask yourself: which war? The recent Korean “police ac- 
tion”? World War I? World War Il? War of the Roses? Trojan? Some histori- 

* Mr. McConnell is a writer of advertising copy for Vaughn, Thain & Spencer, Inc., 


Chicago, Illinois. He has contributed articles to the magazine, America, and his interest 
in auto-racing will evince itself shortly in the pages of Speed Age. 
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cally more remote carnage? Most war words have a distinctly pre-gunpowder 
aroma which, we recall, pre-dates atom powder. No, I am not going to stop off 
after work tonight for a beer. I am going home straight as an arrow. And though 
I am not married, I have heard many a wife find chinks in the armor of her hus- 
band’s alibis when he arrived tardy and tiddly. You know, the old battle of the 
Sexes, 

So, who is at war? 

When I first asked myself this question I was hardly less certain about the 
truth of the answer than I am now. But here it is, for whatever it may be worth. 
The bulk of so-called war words deals with forms of warfare long separated from 
us either by time, technology, or both. They reflect a world where man’s battles 
were more often “hand-to-hand” then they are now, a world where many people 
still struggled actively with the physical environment surrounding them—a world 
where a living had to be “wrenched”’ from the soil and where death was no 
further away than a sword could be thrust, an arrow could fly, or a javelin be 
thrown. Muscles must have given a happy advantage to those pre-vitamin- 
packed men who possessed them. In a very real sense they were “at war’’ with 
nature and with other men. 

We know this. But what we don’t know is why the modern business world 
of the United States ,,,, should still be using phrases and words expressive of 
situations that existed in 1455 and which no longer exist. I believe that it is 
far too simple an explanation to say that we can't teach old dogs new tricks so 
why not relax and enjoy ourselves. With H-Bombs, super H-Bombs, and super- 
duper H-Bombs in “'stockpiles’’ here and there, who can relax? It's the kind 
of situation bad novels and soap operas refer to as ‘explosive’ —but more so. 
Who wants to see the H-Bomb business booming? Simple stasis is no answer. 
War words do not necessarily “cause’’ wars, either. Yet it is time we thought 
less about finding a single ‘‘cause’”’ and started hunting for what might be some 
of the contributing factors to war. 

In using sales terminology as one source for my examples I do not inten- 
tionally pick on business, advertising, or the esteemed ghost of Willie Lohman. 
But, as someone has remarked, “the main business of business is business.”” And 
as it seems we are oriented to a business society, and since the majority of people 
are “in” business, or at least work for a business, then business itself may serve 
us as a point of departure. 


OME BASTARD stole my stiletto and used it for a plough. Yes he did. Came 
the flaunted “Industrial Revolution” and did all kinds of nasty tricks. 
Thereby putting the Borgia out of business. Thereby bringing “untold” riches to 
man—steam power, the flying jenny, Henry's reliable assembly line. No more 
cottage culture, no more simple, isolated wars where to get the point was some- 
thing quite different from what it is today. These flopped. In their places came 
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vast urban culture, two chickens in every garage, and a genuine Ford axle in 
every pothole. Came the eight-hour day, the finance company (after old Italian 
masters), the flivver, the radio, TV, and the atom. What does not appear to 
have come along is a comparable linguistic-semantic change. 

Today our business men and advertising tyros still use words and phrases 
appropriate to bygone eras and bygone problems. Nature and the furrow no 
longer confront us as hand-to-hand combatants. No longer do we wrench our 
existence from the soil—we pour it from cans and take it in tablets, and even 
the poorest may sometimes save his pennies to buy reducing aids. Things have 
changed. And though it may in some way help a salesman to see another com- 
pany as “competition,” as out to get his skin, as an opposing sales force, his 
may still be an inaccurate map of the territory in which he is to move. Too, it 
may disadvantage and distort the map-making activities of still others to whom 
his communications are important. Likewise, if a parent or teacher passes his 
unconscious assumptions to a child or pupil, he may have done disservice to the 
next generation. Any such disservice today may well take the form of tomorrow's 
first—and probably last—atomic war. 

Here is the proverbial rub. Although our choice and perpetuation of such 
war words may not be crucially causative of nor even importantly contributive 
to wars, hot or cold, their use may be an index, a symptom, of an unhealthy 
frame of mind or societal self-concept. 


HERE ARE other words than war words—closely related and equally fatigued. 

Free-enterprise and healthy competition, for example. We've all heard and 
read these words hundreds of times. No daily newspaper's editorial page would 
be complete without them, nor would any large company’s “institutional” ad- 
vertisements. They’re the backbone of high school and junior college debate 
teams. They serve to define greatness and treachery alike. They mean all things 
to all men (and women). But what do they “‘really’’ mean? What do they really 
mean in relation to the war words so often used to explain them? 

COMPETITION is a nice word. It’s like mother and home, blueberry pie, 
booing the Dodgers, and Saturday night—all rolled into one. Best of all, just 
like the best things in life, it's FREE. Anyone can use it. It’s always open season 
on FREE-COMPETITION-ENTERPRISE. Advertising agencies prefer it two-to-one 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred. Ask the “fair” traders. Ask the oldest 
chairman-of-the-board of any interlocking directorate of monopolies in the 
country. Ask any captive audience battered into paying for any economy-size tube 
of Zoomo Toothpaste. 

Everyone's special interest has a million rationalizations for considering their 
own extra special situation as a veritable bulwark against the forces “opposed to” 
free-enterprise and competition 4 /a Adam Smith. Almost every recent issue of 
the magazine Advertising Age has carried one or more articles in which Fair 
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Traders do mental gymnastics attempting to prove that their brand of price ? 
monopoly will save the country, the world, and in addition fortify God Himself i 
in His own Heaven. All else being un-American and thereby striking at the great } 
grassroots of our great America-for-Americans land. That's why it pays to insist 
on Bayer aspirin by name, not simply asking for aspirin. But whom does it pay? 

While ample lip service is being given to “competition” and ‘free enter- 
prise,” the face of reality is changing rapidly. It may have already passed through \ ; 
the most significant of its recent changes, Competition is giving way to fair trade. 
Tough-skinned old line companies are instituting pension and profit-sharing 
plans for their employees. Surveys made by personnel experts for the slick busi- 
ness magazines repeat and repeat the truism that employees have other motives i 
than salary for preferring one place of work over another. Executives and drones | 
alike are exposed to the same books, the same movies, the same newspapers, and 
the same television shows. Educational levels are rising—and not everyone can 
be bossman—so there are more and more people at “low” industrial and busi- - | 
ness levels who have more education than their predecessors. } a 

If anything at all, it would seem that American business is becoming more 
socialistic—-NECESSARILY. 


B” THE SAME tired symbols persist and persist. They are used to describe 
situations which no longer fit the territories whose maps they pretend to be. 
You don't really “fire” anyone in business any longer, or at least you don’t say 
so if anyone asks. You simply say that Joe is no longer with us or that Sam 
resigned over a month ago. You call everyone by his first name and remember 
that a winning smile and a pair of shiny shoes are all part of the success pattern y 
according to St. Carnegie. 

Still battling the elements and a ferocious Mother Nature we refer to 
landslide political victories, speeches full of hot air, being snowed under with 
the work of salesmen who /eave us cold. Like war words, these are weary sym- if 
bols of a struggle definitely gone, but unfortunately not forgotten. And all the 
while we are adding to our devastating stockpile of unrealities and the same j 
time we are adding to the big H-pile. 

To the mythical man-in-the-street, who cares extraordinarily little about con- 
tent and a great deal about vocabulary, these semantic considerations must appear 
to be the merest form of trash. Idle speculation. Longhair drool. As long as 
there are movies, TV programs, magazines, a surfeit of advertising enthusiasm, 
Mr. T. C. Mits has little concern about tomorrow—and, I suspect, about today. 
Not that he can’t care. Just that he has no reason to care. Competition is “good,” 
as any damnfool knows; and so, for that matter, is every other tired and time- 
worn symbol he carries in his pack to oblivion. Reality is a “relative” matter 
because there's some bushy-headed foreigner named Einstein who wrote a book 
called “Relativity.” I think. But I'm entitled to my opinion, It's a free country. 


— 
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Herbert Marshall McLuhan in his book, The Mechanical Bride (New York: 
Vanguard, 1951) says: ‘. . . it is scarcely fantastic to say that a great modern 
business is a secular adaptation of some of the most striking features of medieval 
scholastic culture.” And, further on: “The secularizing of this system has meant 
the adaptation of techniques not for knowledge but for use.” 

I think there is little to dispute on the face of that statement. But how about 
its implications? Are not a great number of tired symbols drawn from medieval 
forms of warfare? Do we not have hundreds of thousands of people dressed in 
uniforms outside of our military services as well as in them? Think of all the 
attendants, waiters, doormen, police and firemen, sports players, and the rest 
whose business dress is a uniform of one sort or another. Even the “typical” 
young advertising man dons his uniform before going to the office each morn- 
ing—Brooks Brothers grey suit, Brooks Brothers “‘sincere’’ knitted tie, Brooks- 
weave shirt and narrow-brimmed, high-crowned Brooks Brothers hat. 

When, in many companies, a man has finished five, ten or fifteen years of 
“loyal, faithful service to this great organization,” he is given a pin, charm, or 
gold pocket watch to commemorate his length of duty. Army men, of course, 
are given service stripes for re-enlisting. And in the executive suite of the vice- 
president in charge of sales there is a huge map of sales territories, with colored 
pins denoting salesmen, customers, competition, etc. Army generals for hun- 
dreds of years have had recourse, likewise, to strategic maps to help them plan 
their campaigns. 

All other considerations aside for the moment, a country can be no more 
free than the limits placed upon its freedom by static, unrealistic symbols, There 
may be much to say for organizing a large corporation along military lines. But 
there are also destructive, non-cooperative elements at work in following such a 
process of organization. Our companies will not be content to say that they make 
good products and price them fairly. No. Now a company must advertise itself 
as a long-time ‘‘leader’’ in this or that field. Does this mean that it is “ahead” 
of everyone else? Or does it mean ‘‘leader’’ in the power sense of that word? 
Maybe we should not worry about it. But Walter Lippmann has ventured to say: 
“The way in which the world is imagined determines at any particular moment 
what men will do.” We do imagine with the aid of symbols—they have 
“imaginal meanings’ in addition to their other kinds of meaning. And are we 
not taking a chance in this atomic age if we persist in viewing present reality 
with the images of a reality now long dead? 

Notice, too, that in McLuhan’s statement, above, he refers to the ‘adaptation 
of techniques not for knowledge but for use.’’ Does this not reflect the pervasive 
attitude of modern business that ‘nothing succeeds like success’ and that “if 
something works it must be good”? Such old saws mirror nothing than a gross 
and growing irresponsibility on the part of those whose positions require an 
obligation to take responsibilities seriously. Sure, our present symbolic-linguistic 
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techniques “work.” They beget Ford cars, television sets, and canned foods. 
They also beget bigger bombs and bigger wars. They work to produce and they 


work to consume. 


= “FREEDOM” is a hollow catchall because we are confusing our out-dated 
maps with the territories they are presumed to represent, another matter for 
serious attention looms in the twin fetish of consumption = production : = : 
production = consumption. Each day several million dollars are spent by big 
advertisers alone in a determined effort to send us scampering to the nearest 
grocer, druggist, or mortician. The tired symbols bloom like coke bottles on a 
torrid day in a southern town. The tired symbols say “Buy!” They mean it. 
Other tired symbols say ‘‘pRopUCE!"’ They, too, mean it. Without production, 
who can consume? And without consumption, who is going to produce? Few 
ask whether or not endless production-consumption is an entirely desirable thing 
in itself. Might it not be an endless and really rather vicious circle—this busi- 
ness of produce-more-in-order-to-consume-more? It is, of course, a “cooperative” 
process. We cooperate to give ourselves more goods to consume. But if there is 
no clear justification of boundless consumption, then all the symbols clinging to 
this quasi-sacred cycle of production-consumption are no less tired than their 
war word brothers-at-arms. 

Also dangerous is the segmentation of social levels and the classification of 
countries into “haves and have-nots.’ How much cooperation is there in ‘‘pro- 
tective’” tariffs, fair trade laws, or the smug way of thinking that goes: “Them 
that has gits’’? Tired symbols used to conceptualize reality ,,,, may lead us down 
the primrose and mushroom path to spectacular destruction. Our national self- 
concept may be in need of overhaul. The nation produces plenty of production 
and consumes plenty of consumption. So? Maybe we had best start asking. 

That about sums it up. War words are one species of tired symbols. Other 
tired symbols are a dime-a-dozen, alas. Our entire ultra-communication culture 
is shot through and through with them. We are entering a new scientific age 
equipped with Ptolemaic terms. If the world and its population are eventually 
flattened, we will all be a bit too late to thank our poor conceptual equipment 
for the mess. If we try to appraise our feelings toward the H-bomb by appeal 
to how the cave men “must” have felt toward the first bow-and-arrow, we are 
doomed, The answers lie not in splitting hairs over the definitions of terms nor 
in the restoration to language of a supposedly lost “semantic purity.’’ But we 
could attempt to find out where and why a genuinely cooperative function of 
humanity is being viewed, imagined, as a warlike, competitive one, and so per- 
petuating a charged, inflammable situation. Is it not the task of general semantics 
and those who are engaged in its study to help in whatever way they can to 
dispel the fog of tired symbols and war words with which we have beclouded 
our rational processes? 
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MILITARY PHRASEOLOGY 
IN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


KATHRYN ANDERSON McEUEN * 


| | pees: GRANT WHITE, arbiter elegentiarum in matters of language for 
several decades of the second half of the nineteenth century, delivered 
the following diatribe against the use of military terms to describe the activities 
involved in nominating and electing a president of the United States of America: 


Is it not time that we had done with this nauseous talk about campaigns, 
and standard bearers, and glorious victories, and all the bloated army- 
bumming bombast which is so rife for the six months preceding an elec- 
tion? To read almost any one of our political papers } a canvass ! 
is enough to make one sick and sorry. The calling a canvass a campaign 
is not defensible as a use of metaphor, because, first, no metaphor is called 
for, and last, this one is entirely out of keeping. We could do our political 
talking much better in simple English. . . . An election has no manner of 
likeness to a campaign or a battle. It is not even a contest in which the 
stronger and more dexterous party is the winner: it is a mere comparison, 
a counting, in which the bare fact that one party is the more numerous 
puts it in power, if it will come up and be counted; to insure which, a 
certain time is spent by each party in belittling and reviling the candidates 
of its opponents, and in magnifying and lauding its own; and this is the 
canvass, at the likening of which to a campaign every honest soldier might 
reasonably take offence. . . . It will be well for the political morality and 
the mental tone of our people when they are brought to see this matter 
as it is, simply of itself; and one very efficient mode of enabling them 
to do so would be for journals of character and men of sense to write and 
speak of it in = language, calling a spade a spade, instead of using 
‘that inflamed English’ which is now its common vehicle, and which is 


so contagious and so corrupting . . . that I am not fond enough to hope 


that anything said here . . . will unsettle any fixed habit of speech in my 
readers? 


* Assistant Professor of English, Brooklyn College. Mrs. McEuen’s article is reprinted 
from the February 1955 issue of American Speech by permission of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

* White preferred the British word canvass to the American campaign. 

* Words and Their Uses (rev. ed.; Boston and New York, 1927), pp. 200-201. This 
book appeared first in 1870. White objected even to the words campaign and presidential. 
The latter he considered “not a legitimate word.” The phrase presidential campaign he 
denounced violently as a “blatant Americanism’’ and a good example of “that inflamed 
newspaper English which some people describe as being eloquence.” Ibid., p. 200. 
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Whether or not the reader feels that this passage contains an apt description 
of a political “canvass” and whether or not he agrees with the final remarks, he 
is likely to admire the perspicacity which White demonstrated in being aware 
of the possible futility of his position. That it has proved to be completely futile 
I shall attempt to show in the following paragraphs, which will exhibit the use 
of military phraseology in the latest presidential campaign—that of 1952.8 

I have culled the illustrations chiefly from the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and syndicated newspaper columns. My reason for going 
to such sources is that in his books White drew many of his examples from 
them, seeming to think that if an instance of what he regarded as misusage 
appeared in a conservative publication, it might be considered to be either 
established or well on the way to being established in common usage. (I wish 
also to show that the type of language used is not limited to the tabloids.) 
I have also included examples from newspapers published in other parts of the 
United States, representing both the Democratic and the Republican points of 
view, in order that the widespread occurrence of this usage may be apparent. 

Let us see first, however, what Mencken records concerning the use of 
campaign itself. The British, he says, have borrowed it in the political sense, 
despite the fact that “their own word for pre-election activity is canvass.” 
Though the DAE traced the word in this country to 1809, its derivatives did 
not come in until later: campaign-document (1871), campaign-speech (1880), 
campaign-manager (1882), campaign-club (1892), campaign-orator and the 
verb to campaign (1896), campaign-button (1900), and campaign-fund 
(1905). In addition to the definitions which dictionaries give of the word in a 
strictly military sense, they include a secondary meaning, such as ‘‘a connected 


* Another type of figurative language used in the campaign of 1952 to which White 
would probably have taken exception is that borrowed from the world of sports. Since 
politics is frequently described as a “game,"’ it is, I suppose, only natural that football 
should have provided such expressions as campaign kickoff and piling up yardage fast; 
and golf, such an expression as tee-off speech. Boxing furnished the following: the pre- 
liminaries of the campaign were described as footwork, roadwork, sparring, and shadow, 
boxing; Eisenhower was advised to start swinging, to come out swinging and hit hard, 
and to pull no punches; his trip to the South was termed a pull-no-punches tour, a bare- 
knuckled campaign, and a two-fisted attack; Stevenson was reported to have got in some 
stinging jabs; and it was predicted that the public would ‘see no holds barred by either 
candidate.” Walter Lippmann resorted to the language of horse racing when he wrote that 
the public was watching “how well each candidate can ride the horse on which he is 
mounted. After that will come the horse race. As of now, neither can take it as settled 
that he is firmly in the saddle.’ At one point in the campaign, Stevenson was described as 
riding sidesaddle. And, finally, even the noble sport of Izaak Walton lent its terminology: 
“A political contest is m»ch more like a fishing competition than like a battle, and most 


of the attention of campaign managers should be directed to fish still swimming freely in 
the water.” 


*H. L. Mencken. The American Language, Supplement I (New York, 1945), p. 34. 
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series of operations to bring about some desired result,” or an “attempt to rouse 
public opinion,” and they cite advertising campaign and political campaign as 
examples. These definitions would suggest that the word has lost its meta- 
phorical meaning when applied to politics and has come to have a secondary 
meaning which entitles it to be used literally. 

It will be noticed that the examples which Mencken gives are compounds. 
The hyphen has now been dropped, and so we have campaign as an attributive ® 
in the following: campaign affairs, campaign base, campaign commitments, 
campaign committee, campaign-year document, campaign issue, campaign lieu- 
tenants, campaign material, campaign pattern, campaign plans, campaign prac- 
tice, campaign propaganda, campaign “roughhouse,”’ campaign speakers bureau, 
campaign stops, campaign structure, campaign tempo, campaign theme, campaign 
trail, campaign train, “whistle-stop campaign trip’’—to name some of them. The 
word appears also as a head word, e.g., in farm campaign, Southern campaign, 
Western campaign, registration campaign, and all-out campaign. It is equally 
firmly established as a verb, and the noun campaigner also appears frequently. 
President Truman, for instance, was described as an old campaigner. 

It will be recalled that White did not limit his objections to campaign but 
included also standard-bearers, glorious victories, and “all the bloated army- 
bumming bombast.” The two specific phrases are still very much with us, the 
candidates being referred to customarily as the standard-bearers of their parties, 
and of course each party regularly prophesies a glorious (or smashing) victory. 
As for ‘‘all the bloated army-bumming bombast,” the newspapers of 1952 were 
filled for weeks with phraseology which doubtless would have been so char- 
acterized by White. It covered, it would seem, every possible stage and aspect 
of the ‘‘pre-election political activity” as well as the campaign itself. Metaphors 
from warfare and military life were worked overtime. 

First of all, the standard-bearers had to be decided upon. During the con- 
vention, steamroller tactics were employed while television cameras “were aimed 
. . . like long-range cannons” and ranks of big lights shone. There was much 
floor strategy as the reserves from one or the other of the candidates’ camps were 
called up. After the candidates had been chosen, they pledged themselves to 
“close the ranks against the common foe,” and one of them, echoing the word 
used by one of his sponsors, promised to enter upon a crusade. 


A LL THIS PROCEDURE may seem very simple; unfortunately, it was not so 
simple as it sounds, because certain difficulties arose. There was, for 
instance, in the Democratic convention, the matter of the loyalty pledge, the 


* Dictionaries do not list campaign as an adjective; but in the examples cited by 
Mencken, the word is used in a qualifying sense, and so it would seem to have been a 
short step to the dropping of the hyphen. The OED cites an instance of the use of the 
word as an attributive as early as 1677. 
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trouble arising from it being described as a North-South war. The disputed 
delegates were seated, however, and Stevenson was drafted as the presidential 
nominee. Two weeks before, in the Republican convention, a “‘fratricidal 
struggle” took place. Arthur Krock devoted a whole column to the topic ‘The 
Task of Binding up the Deep Wounds.” If space permitted, I should like to 
quote it in its entirety as a well-drawn analogy between the rift in the Republican 
party at the time of the convention and the Civil War. The most I can do, how- 
ever, is cite such expressions as ‘deep wounds’”’ inflicted in the “‘battle,” “a fight 
to the finish,” “the two factions,” and quote one paragraph: 


This amounts to a revolution, and revolution against power as long en- 
trenched as that which was overthrown this week in Chicago cannot be 
achieved by compromise or coup d'état ; it requires victory by joined battle. 
The Taft forces held the committee citadel from which they had to be dis- 
lodged if the battle was to be won. And since their series of peace pro- 
posals could not be accepted without leaving them in command of the 
Republican party, the only recourse was to storm the place.® 

Following the convention, Governor Warren spoke of the need for unity in 

terms reminiscent of the Trojan War, when he remarked that there was ‘‘no 

need of anyone sulking in his tent.” 

Once the candidates have been chosen and have delivered their acceptance 
speeches, a campaign might be expected to get under way; but before that time, 
plans must be worked out. Hence each candidate held a strategy consultation 
at his campaign headquarters, command post, ot base of operations for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon the proper way to wage ibe battle. Necessarily, the candi- 
dates had advisers, the most influential of them being the chief of staff of the 
campaign forces or the occupant of the strategy liaison post, and the personal 
campaign staff was recruited from the higher and the lower echelons. These 
issued an “impassioned call to battle,” but for some time only verbal scuffles, a 
battle of words, or, at the worst, volleys of scorn ensued. 

During this period, General Eisenhower, facing the political firing line, 
fired his opening gun, drew blood, won his first skirmish in the battle, but was 
warned that his forces must wage a hard-hitting campaign. 

Since every war involves captives, Senator Nixon described Governor Steven- 
son as a “helpless captive’ of Truman, of the bosses, of the C.1.0O., and of 
Wall Street. Whereupon Stevenson replied, “It's not too uncomfortable to be 
captured by most everybody except the Republican Old Guard,” and the Demo- 
cratic party countered with the accusation that Eisenhower was the captive of a 
party in which old-line Republicans are still a dominant force. Also, Eisenhower 
learned that “‘political campaigns, like military expeditions, require . . . what 
military men call logistical support’; and both presidential candidates “maneu- 
vered toward their most favorable positions for the active campaign.” 


*New York Times, July 11, 1952, p. 10/5. 
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During this time also, when ‘'.22 caliber men’’ under “.22 caliber leader- 
ship” were putting in order their eguipment (their political speeches) during 
high-strategy meetings with their bigh-strategy boards, Eisenhower availed him- 
self of the opportunity “to stress his objection to associating the military with 
politics and to emphasize his intention to fight the Truman Administration's 
record on every front’; Senator McCarthy was declared owt of combat; the 
Democratic “‘propaganda machine rolled out a barrage of attacks on Eisen- 
hower’s views’’ ; Stevenson's “irresolution was burned off by combat”’ ; the Demo- 
crats were alleged to be using scare tactics, though they insisted that “no firm 
tactic has yet been evolved’’; President Truman as an old campaigner was de- 
scribed as one who “has always been what might be called strictly a general- 
assault type, putting down barrage with every ounce of his fire power,” and 
Stevenson as one representing ‘a type who assaults objectives in detail, pre- 
ferring a cannonade of precision to one of weight”; the question was raised as 
to whether or not Truman “will tend to overcommit his weapons and Stevenson 
will undercommit his,’ the writer being sure of Stevenson's belligerent inten- 
tions but not of his tactics; President Truman described himself as being tem- 
porarily a “private in the rear ranks standing at ease and loyally awaiting the 
leader's signal from Springfield’’; and all the while, each party was delivering 
blistering attacks and sharp blasts against the other. 


A’ LONG LAST the campaign proper began. The high command of the G.O.P., 
assured that its candidate's knowledge of strategy would be used skillfully 
in the campaign, aimed its campaign guns and fired a volley of campaign 
artillery, launching its first major offensive of the campaign on two fronts 
(issues). Simultaneously, Stevenson opened up his heavy artillery under the 
direction of his board of strategy and the guidance of a veteran party strategist. 
Both candidates were then committed to a ‘‘no-quarter attack.” The firing posi- 
tions of the campaign leaders were, of course, important at this juncture, as 
were the battle cries they provided: “The Democrats torpedo bipartisanism’”’ ; 
“The Democrats are an entrenched enemy’; ‘The Republicans must wage a 
vigorous, fighting campaign to win’; “Yours is the task to stop this retreat; 
to lead the attack and recapture the citadels of liberty.” 

Soon came the invasions. Nixon Ait at Stevenson in his invasion of Illinois, 
and Eisenhower invaded the stronghold of the South. This was the first time, 
according to the newspapers, that a Republican presidential nominee ever 
staged a “full-scale campaign deep in Dixie,’ and so Eisenhower loaded up with 
ammunition (carefully prepared speeches) for his expedition and went “with his 
big guns loaded for another blistering barrage” and “withering blast” for his 
first foray. The result was termed a blitz. The General was also said to be 
planning “to invade the historic Democratic labor fortress’’ and “to crack the 
hold on the vote of organized labor.” 
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Even though driving counterattacks were delivered during the opening sallies 
and poison-gas attacks were made on public officials, there was a time of little 
stirring activity, the lull before the battle, when Nixon asserted that the Repub- 
licans did not want to start shooting too early and that there was promise that 
the campaign would soon snap into double time. It did, when Eisenhower con- 
ducted a frontal attack against the Democratic stronghold and both candidates 
established a Western front. 

In such a manner the campaign proceeded as reported in the newspapers—in 
what we might term campaign cant™ which would now seem to be as firmly 
established as are many of the current practices during a presidential campaign.® 

It may be objected that some of the words and expressions given as examples 
are no longer figurative, but quite literal, in accounts of the procedures of a 
presidential campaign. Such an objection may be sustained regarding such a 
word as crusade for example. The meaning which most readers are likely to 
attach to it is a military expedition carried on by Christians to recover Palestine 
from the Mohammedans. The OED, however, offers as one definition, “An 
aggressive movement or enterprise against some public evil” (1786), and the 
Webster New International, ‘Any remedial enterprise undertaken with zeal and 
enthusiasm.” A presidential candidate may, therefore, carry on a crusade 
against what he regards as an evil in government, just as men of the Church 
may cafry on one against what they regard as immoral practices. The fact 
remains that in the minds of most, if not all, people, the terminology of a 
political campaign has military connotations. This was almost inevitably so in 
the case of the 1952 campaign, for—frequently in columns side by side—the 
presidential contest and the ‘‘police action” in Korea were described in identical 
terms. 


"It might be pointed out that the fact that one of the candidates was, until a few t 
months before the convention, a five-star general had little if any influence on the type of 
phraseology used, since many of the expressions cited were used before General Eisenhower 
became the Republican nominee and the speeches he delivered were relatively free of 
military terms, 

* A syndicated article by Sigrid Arne, an Associated Press staff writer, titled “Bitter 
Campaigns the Rule Back to Jefferson's Times” and appearing on August 24, 1952, shows 
that there was nothing new under the sun in the 1952 campaign. “Name-calling” and ; r 
“Smear” tactics may be traced back to the time of Jefferson; ‘‘whistle-stop” tours go back i; 
at least as far as the “barnstorming” and “stumping’’ of Bryan, who once made twenty-four 
speeches in twenty-four hours and who traveled 18,000 miles in the campaign of 1896— j 
without benefit, naturally, of modern methods of travel; John Quincy Adams was accused ' } 
of wasting the taxpayers’ money (he bought a billiard table for the White House) ; during ; 
the Harrison campaign (1840) the coonskin cap came into prominence; Thomas Nast , 
popularized political cartoons in the 1870s. According to the article, he originated the ’ 
Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey. 
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MUSIC LISTENING 
AND POETRY 


ANN DIX MEIERS * 


r A HIGHSCHOOL music class, the use of verbal images to interpret music is 
a well-known procedure. Using music to understand our use of language 
can also prove profitable. The experiences related in this paper deal primarily, 
not with the listener's interpretation of music, but with his interpretation of 
himself—of his own experience as he hears the music.' The most impressive 
outcome was the students’ identification of themselves with poets at work and 
the discovery in themselves of the raw material of poetry. 

For several months the college freshman class had been considering various 
functions of language: the language of science, of propaganda, of poetry, and 
the language of everyday small talk. One day a student asked: “How can we 
talk about what music means to us?’ He could have asked in other words: 
How can we talk about any inside-the-skin experience? 

We agreed that when a poet feels something within himself that cannot be 
publicly discerned, he attempts to express that feeling by creating a verbal 
experience for the reader which will give him an emotional impact somewhat 
resembling the un-sayable feeling of the poet. We call this verbal experience a 
poem. The important thing is that the feeling of the poet should be imparted to 
the reader; by his verbal creation the poet should re-create in the reader a shar- 
ing of joy with his joy, hope with his hope, sorrow with his sorrow. 


— LISTENER to music is in a position similar to that of a poet. Listening 
to music is an experience, an inside-the-skin experience that cannot be dis- 
cerned by anyone else. To one listener it may be a more poignant experience 
than to another. All our experiences color the glasses through which we perceive 
any new experience; as our colored glasses are enriched by experiences more 
deeply understood, they become clearer, enabling us to perceive yet more in new 
experiences. Even the novice at music may have glasses tinted to perceive much 

* Mrs. Meiers teaches English at New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair, 


New Jersey. Her earlier article, “Avoiding the Dangers of Semantic Adolescence,” ap- 
peared in the Summer 1952 issue of ETC. 


*For the theoretical aspects of this study I am most indebted to the writings of 
S. I. Hayakawa, Alfred Korzybski, Irving J. Lee, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, and 
Thomas Clark Pollock. 
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of the un-sayable feeling that the music is trying to share. His handicap is that 
he does not know that he can do this. His consciousness of ignorance falls like 
a curtain between him and the music. He does not recognize what he receives; 
and of course, not recognizing it, he cannot offer to share it with anyone else. 
Therefore, the first important thing for the listener is that he should think of 
the music he hears as a new experience in his life. As his body moves with the 
rhythm ; as his memories evoke old feelings of smell, taste, sight, sound, touch, 
movement; or as new combinations evoke new and non-understood feelings— 
he surrenders himself to the experience, saying that what it means to the com- 
poser or to anyone else can wait until another day. This is is moment of 
experience. 

Our listener to music is like a poet also in that he must not only feel and 
perceive what he feels, he must choose a medium by which to convey this un- 
sayable feeling to others. If he were doing it non-verbally, the best medium 
might be sheer bodily movement, or splashes of color, or lines or shapes. He 
might relax on a lonely slope and let sunshine or storms wash his body. 
He might even make a new symphony. But, if he is a poet, he will try to re- 
create these non-verbal situations in words that will convey the impact that the 
non-verbal action would give. So with our student who wants to talk about 
music, who wants to communicate to his friends the experience it has given him. 

Upon this basic premise, the class proceeded to an experiment which pro- 
vided the twofold activity: having an experience and re-creating it in words. 

The students were seated around the record player. Without identifying the 
selection, the instructor began to play ““Morning’’ from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. 
Students closed their eyes to shut out all visual distractions and surrendered 
themselves to move, smell, see, feel, hear, taste, and breathe with the music. 
After listening, each student wrote a brief description of a non-verbal experience 
which he felt would have produced a similar feeling. Of the 34 students in 
the class, 24 stated that they had not heard the music before; it is from their 
responses that our first observations are made. 


= THE FIRST selection, “Morning,” all except one of the 24 new listeners 
responded with descriptions of out-door scenes, carrying strong impressions 
of sight, sound, and movement. From all of them may be abstracted the same 
predominating quality, a sense of tranquility and vibrant life. Samples are: 


(1) It spoke of a spring morning waking to a rising sun. The birds 
awoke and sang their songs. 

(2) Sounded like the sun coming up to a sunny day in a rolling, 
farmlike countryside. Someone in a ata Opening each window, then the 
door, and finally walking along the brook. 

(3) I pictured a group of young people dancing around in a big 
circle. They were out in the country and dressed in peasant costumes. 
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Then a beautiful young girl came into the middle and danced a ballet 
There was a forest in the background. 


Of course, no one is surprised by this close correspondence of images, con- 
sidering the composer's explicit attempt to evoke moods and pictures with his 
music. And no reader will fail to recognize their similarity to those in a verbal 
poem of morning and the out-of-doors: ‘To hear the lark begin his flight”. . . 
“at my window bid good morrow” . . . “Many a youth and many a maid dancing 
in the checkered shade.” 

Only one student in the twenty-four gave an image of contrasting character: 


(4) A dimly-lit cathedral with sun streaming through the stained 
glass windows. I imagined someone—a nun—practising music on the 
organ and felt as if I were sitting in a pew, listening to the strains. 


When one considers the artist's primary purpose, as Beethoven stated it: 
“More the expression of inner feeling than picturing,” he finds the last student's 
comments most interesting of all. We have said that the colored glasses of our 
experience influence what we abstract from a new experience. At the time of 
our experiment, this student was in the process of making a deep readjustment 
in her religious thinking. She felt that she was succeeding in reconciling her 
new-found scientific thinking with her religious faith, finding a broader concept 
that included both in harmony. This event may have influenced her abstracting 
from the morning scene its spirit of living calm rather than its pictorial features. 
Another more famous writer expressed himself somewhat similarly on an occa- 
sion when he, too, felt Nature's living calm; Wordsworth, looking out over 
the ceaselessly moving English Channel at sunset, said: 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is _ as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 
In this sense then, the music has communicated the non-verbal experience 
to this girl even more clearly than to the others. There is no possibility that she 
is merely reporting imitative sounds. 


_ with “The Death of Ase’’ threw even more interesting light on the 
process of non-verbal communication and abstraction. In the first place, 
we notice that the images in the responses are now dissimilar. However, in 
most of them we abstract the same un-sayable feeing: the burden of sorrow. 


(5) I thought of a funeral procession, right from the church to the 
cemetery and burial. 

(6) A tired old man walking up a mountain, looking at the ground, 
bent with the weight of a package on his back. He walks up higher and 
higher, and then drops exhausted and finally falls asleep. 

(7) A mother rocking her baby to sleep. The child is not going 
to live. 
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Four of the other responses at first glance seemed to be rather far removed 
from any feeling about death. However, death arouses in us such a complex of 
feelings that poets have used many and varied figures to communicate that ele- 
ment which they have abstracted most strongly—for none could say it all. In 
examining the responses of these four students, it is interesting to notice that, 
although their comments differ markedly from the previous pictures of death 
and sorrow, each one is strongly reminiscent of one of our best known poems 
of death. Is it possible that these young people have unconsciously abstracted 
from the complex experience of death, instead of the imitative qualities, the 
more completely un-sayable feelings which these great poets have also felt? 
Here is one: 


(8) As the music began, I thought of twilight on a winter night with 
workers coming home from their daily tasks. Then the sky gets darker and 
families are safely in their homes. Gradually all are asleep, and the moon 
looks down from a dark sky on a village asleep on a winter's night. 


Compare this with the opening stanza of Gray's “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard” : 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Or take the next one: 


(9) Sunset—a peaceful night—a ship at anchor rolling with the 
waves, 


Now compare it with Tennyson's attitude toward death in “Crossing the Bar’’: 


Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


And still another student response: 


(10) Afternoon with the coming of evening. Dusk and all the birds 
going to their nests, till all the hubbub is quieted down and once again 
you have the peace and quiet of dawn. 


Notice how it suggests Henley’s ‘Margaritae Sorori’’ : 


A late lark twitters in the quiet skies ; 
And from the west, where the sun, his day's work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 
There falls on the old, gray city 
An influence luminous and serene, 
A shining peace. 
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Last of the student responses, so unlike the traditional feeling toward death, 





is this: 

: (11) I see a boy and a girl struggling up a huge hill. They always 
seem to be walking but never getting any place. After many ae 
events, they reach the top, where I see their figures facing a new an 
’ } glorious dawn. 


Now think of the climax of Browning's “Prospice,” where, having attained the 
summit and having passed through the final fight with death, the poet is re- 
united with his beloved: 





For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall . . . 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

At the time ‘The Death of Ase” was played and discussed, these four young 
people probably felt that in honestly re-creating their responses they had ‘missed 
the point of the music.” But bad they? Death is an experience of so many 

facets that each poet has reflected it only partially, and each is different from 
the other. So with these young people. It seems more than mere coincidence 
that greater poets had chosen almost the same images to express their un-sayable 
feelings. 


| | perme the responses of the ten students who said that they “knew” the 
music gave other interesting observations, especially with the third number, 
“Anitra’s Dance.” Here, two of the more mature students, who thought they 
| recognized the selection, heard what the name suggested. Recognizing the Peer 
Gynt Suite, they expected to hear “In the Hall of the Mountain King.” There- 

fore, when “‘Anitra’s Dance’ was played, one young woman wrote: 


(12) “In the Hall of the Mountain King’: Wood spirits and goblins 
dancing and scurrying about inside a large cave or beneath the trunk of 
a huge oak. 


The other wrote: 


(13) This was “In the Hall of the Mountain King.” I saw a deep 
cavern with little gnome-like men dancing around in a circle in time to 
music. 

Another mature student confessed that he had confused ‘Morning’ with 
Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave.” Influenced by the /abel, this is what he heard: 


(14) The picture was of waves on the ocean, building up and rolling 
in to break on a rock-bound coast. I could feel the waves washing over 
the first rock barrier and rippling on to caves and little inlets. 
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These three mature and more experienced students demonstrated what Alfred 
Korzybski called “‘intensional thinking,” that is, thinking from a pre-conceived 
idea rather than from experiences that may be in full view and calling for 
recognition. It is interesting to note that it is not only the immature, unintelli- 
gent, and uneducated people who are trapped by this kind of thinking but also, 
frequently, the most intelligent and best-informed. So, in everyday life we fre- 
quently find that people who know the names of things, who are best informed 
verbally, find it hardest to examine the thing beneath the label. They actually 


see in the thing only those characteristics which the name suggests ought to be 
there. 


ss MUST be admitted that the instructor did not see all these relationships be- 
tween student responses and existing poetry over night. But when the experi- 
ment was repeated with the next year's class, she was ready to suggest that 
students follow it up by attempting re-creation of experiences of their own. 
Only four members of the class confessed having tried to write poetry before, 
and most of the others became rigid at the thought of doing so. Therefore, we 
avoided use of the term “writing poetry,” using instead the operational term 
“re-creating an inside-the-skin experience.” To this approach there was strik- 
ingly little resistance. Students tried to write down what they felt. And although 
few results were products which critics would call poems, all the students suc- 
ceeded in discovering in themselves at least the raw material of poetry. 





PHILOSOPHERS AND LANGUAGE 


What has happened is that philosophers have become extremely 
self-conscious about language. They have come to realize that many 
of the problems which their predecessors have found insuperable 
arose not from anything mysterious or inexplicable in the world but 
from the eccentricities of the language in which we try to describe the 
world. Hence philosophers have largely ceased to put questions of 
the form “What is truth?” and “Do material things exist?”’ but ask 
instead ‘“What kind of information is conveyed by the statement that 
a proposition is true or that material things exist?” 


T. D. WELDON, The Vocabulary of Politics 
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WHAT PHONETIC WRITING 
DID TO MEANING 


RICHARD DETTERING * 
I. THE SEARCH FOR A CRITERION OF MEANING 


O™ of the categories by which a great deal of classical and western philoso- 
phy can be interpreted is the choice of a criterion for determining the 
meaning of words. Much history is compressed therein; suffice it to say that 
the choices have ranged from subsistent Platonic forms to particular organiza- 
tions of sense experience. The early “logical positivists,” following Hume and 
Mach, especially stressed the latter; and it was from this stress that Korzybski 
and the first “general semanticists” got many of their assumptions, But more 
recent events have brought a surprising change. Some of the more prominent 
heirs of “logical positivism,” for example the “analytic school” now flourishing 
in England—and with the support of such original positivists as Wittgenstein 
and Ayer—have come to abandon reference to the empirical world as the require- 
ment for meaning. As J. L. Evans, one of the leading ‘analytic’ spokesmen, 
recently put it: 


We can now see that to say that either names or descriptions are meaning- 
ful is merely to talk about the rules governing their use, and in neither 
case does talking about the rules involve a relation of correspondence or 
any other relation between the term and an entity or person in the world.’ 


What Richard von Mises called ‘‘connectibility” ? with the stock of linguistic 
rules has, at least in these circles, come to replace empirical ‘‘verifiability” as the 
main criterion of meaning. Meaning is to be determined syntactically, intra- 
linguistically, without reference to extra-linguistic facts. 

While forceful arguments have been raised by such logicians as Willard 
V. O. Quine and Max Black against the adequacy of the new intensional tests 
of meaning, faith in the old empirical criterion has not been restored. Instead 


* Instructor, Language Arts Division, San Francisco State College. Mr. Dettering’s 
previous contribution, ‘Psychology as Metalanguage,” appears in the Summer 1953 issue 
of ETC., and is reprinted in Language, Meaning and Maturity (New York: Harpers, 1954). 

* J. L. Evans, “On Meaning and Verification,’ Mind: A Quarterly Review of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy (Edinburgh: Thos. Nelson and Sons, Ltd.), Jan., 1953, p. 10. 

* Richard Dettering, ‘The Criterion of Connectibility,” ETC., XI (1953), pp. 68-70. 
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we have from within the empiricist family an admission of failure in the long 
attempt to pin down linguistic expressions to mean particular, concrete sense- 
data. At least the one important conclusion being reached here is that names and 
descriptions do not copy or correspond to what they name and describe, but that 
they derive their meaning from the cognitively significant whole sentences in 
which they occur. How these sentences relate to the events they report is 
another and more difficult matter to be touched on later. What interests us 
immediately is why western empiricism has been unable to establish meaning 
by matching words with things. We shall try to find the answer in linguistics 
rather than philosophy, by exposing the implications of a well-known but ex- 
tremely slighted characteristic of our Indo-European language family—the 
phonetic nature of its writing. 


- WILL BE our contention that the usual effort to invest individual words with 
meaning has rested on the false assumption that words are self-sufficient 
elements of language. This assumption arose in part from our grammar in which 
subjects behave as constant bodies clothed in varying predicates, and thus gain 
a seeming independence from the rest of language. But, to anticipate some of 
the conclusions of our forthcoming analysis, there has been another, less noticed 
factor behind our attribution of meaning to separate words. This arises from the 
confusion of two distinct functions of our written word. On the one hand we 
have its phonetic function, by which it comes to stand for another symbol, 
namely, its corresponding speech word. In performing this task our written word 
often acquires the capacity to stand for other words indefinitely according to 
grammatical and logical rules. On the other hand, we have its designative func- 
tion by which the word is said to mame some “object.” Our written word in 
every instance must fulfill the first function; it must stand for a speech word— 
that is why it is written. But only in some cases does it name an ‘‘object,” that 
is, only when its corresponding speech word names an “object.” In our highly 
literate culture we tend to forget to apply this basic test of a written word's 
nameability. If the written word is merely pronounceable it plays its primary 
role and, especially if it is a noun, we are prone to concede it the additional 
role of being a name as well. From this habit serious errors have arisen. In deal- 
ing with our so-called “higher abstract terms’ we do not recognize that their 
“abstractness” often consists solely of an extension of their original phonetic 
function, in their acquired exchangeability for a plurality of other words. Hence 
we are apt to regard such words as the names of abstract things. By our historical 
argument we will attempt to clarify the basic linguistic conditions for these 
functions of naming and standing for. This will lead us to judge meaning 
through a pragmatic analysis of language rather than in the traditional terms of 
“ideas,” “perceptions” or “objects.” Many fine philosophic points will remain 
unresolved and certainly no adequate or final concept of meaning will be found, 
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but we may be able to make some progress in attaining a more scientific and 
operational approach to the problem of meaning in our western languages. 

What our culture today is in part confronted by is the collapse of a “picture 
theory” of language. While this theory best thrived during the great mathematico- 
deductive achievements of western thought, it was strongly supported by the 
image theory of mind developed in British empiricism. Now although “‘corre- 
spondence theories” of truth are not completely passé and are still being devel- 
oped in increasingly subtle form, there is no longer an implicit assumption that 
all objects or events described in language are in some sense picturable. This 
leads to an important distinction. 

The most completely picturable things are particular objects, like Mt. Blanc, 
President Eisenhower, the Empire State Building. To a lesser degree it is also 
possible to picture such objects as members of a class: we can picture moun- 
tains, men and buildings. The picturability of objects as class members depends 
on the amount of similarity between the members of the class. What is actually 
pictured in such cases is a low-order abstraction—but abstraction none the less. 
We can call such abstractions ‘perceptual abstractions’’ because they rest on the 
sensory similarities beween particular ‘‘objects’"—things which, like our three 
examples, are constantly peaked, two-legged, windowful. But these “perceptual 
abstractions” do not determine many of the other “groupings” we make from 
our experience: of wealth, equipment, honesty, intelligence, etc. Leaving aside 
for the moment the precise nature of these latter groupings, we can agree to call 
them “conceptual” and the terms that designate them “conceptual abstractions.” * 
What the members of these groups have in common is, in any case, not some 
thing that can be regarded as a “‘sensory similarity.” 


N” a “picture theory” of language is most plausible when linguistic ab- 
stractions are ‘perceptual.’ As we go up the abstraction ladder, however, 
the picture metaphor becomes less and less tenable. We can literally photograph 
any particular sensible object, like Hayakawa’s “Bessie, the cow”; we can paint 
a reasonably communicable picture of cows generally; we can very roughly 
sketch quadrupeds, perhaps needing the aid of some conventional sign; but 
going beyond in any higher abstract direction—to mammals, organisms, farm 
assets—we are clearly stymied. No word, idea or image having any important 
physical or sensory resemblance to these latter classes is possible. Perhaps this 
is why the medieval “nominalists,"" the precursors of modern empiricism, agreed 
that such universals or classes were only ‘names’ for collections of particulars. 
On the other hand, the scholastic ‘‘realists,"” who believed in the existence of 
classes or universals, had recognized the importance of these high-order abstrac- 
tions in human thought, scientific as well as theological, and refused to dismiss 


* The distinction between “perceptual” and “conceptual abstractions” is similar to the 
traditional metaphysical distinction between “concrete” and “abstract universals.” 
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them as mere “names,” but instead, following Plato, reified them as conceptual 
entities. It is interesting to remember, however, that both of these Christian 
philosophies, in their polar opposition, nevertheless assumed that the function 
of language was somehow to reproduce, or re-present, that which it describes. 

If we take the word “‘picture’’ too literally, of course, we can make all kinds 
of respectable philosophies look absurd. However, we are here primarily con- 
cerned with the criterion of meaning; and when we consider the historical 
development of language we shall see that the caricature we have drawn is not 
so far-fetched after all. 


II. THE RELATION OF WRITING TO SPEECH 


I“ ORDER TO discuss meaning it is advisable first to consider separately its 
existence in speech and writing. A chronological historical treatment is 
feasible, here, because most linguists agree on the main developmental stages 
of human discourse. Speech, by all accounts, came first; as Bloomfield says: 
“men spoke as far back as we know anything about them. . . . Writing appears, 
by contrast, as a modern invention.” * Speech can thus be treated historically, as 
well as theoretically, in isolation from other major forms of communication. 


1. The Nature of Meaning in Speech 


ener sae speech seems to have its origin at the point where vocal 
noise-making begins to have definite and uniform effects on the behavior 
of other human beings. The animal world, of course, exhibits this phenomenon 
too, but both the animal utterance and response are not only instinctual but 
their correlation is relatively inflexible. The human infant has at first no lan- 
guage but a cry, which soon develops into a variety of sounds. Entwistle writes: 


Prattle becomes meaningful when a second person . . . attaches a mean- 
ing by showing a reaction which baby can then reproduce at will... . 
The parents are anxious to attach meaning to any distinctly articulated 
— and they show profitable reactions. Baby notices that sounds, at 

rst casually uttered, produce invariably certain reactions. He begins to 
use them on purpose.® 


We can now distinguish three aspects of oral communication: (a) the manipu- 
lative (or propagandistic, or technological) in which the main function of 
speech is to secure a desired response from another organism; (b) the ex- 
pressive (or poetic) in which speech conveys some information about the con- 
dition of the speaker, for example the presence of hunger or pain; and (c) the 
assertive (or scientific) in which the speech directs attention to or conveys in- 
formation about some part of the environment. It is clear that no fully encul- 





* Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939; International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 4), p. 6. 


* William Entwistle, Aspects of Language (London: Faber and Faber, 1953), p. 22. 
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turated speech can be wholly free of any of these three functions. The differences 
can be only in emphasis. But it also seems clear that the manipulative function 
is not only first genetically, but in a strict sense underlies all speech activity and 
determines the specific operations of the other two functions.® If other organ- 
isms ceased all response to our speech we would stop talking. And our ex- 
pressive and assertive speech tend to acquire whatever rules in the long run best 
serve the manipulative function. Quoting Clark Hull: 


Perhaps the most typical form of social behavior is found in speech and 
other types of communicational pure stimulus acts; i.e. acts whose func- 
tion is purely to stimulate other organisms. Our primary interest in lan- 
guage here is in a kind of feedback from the social to the individual 
economy, most readily seen in the reaction to the inanimate environment. 
This is the immensely important role that verbal symbols (acquired orig- 
inally in social situations) later play in the solution of problems presented 
by a purely inanimate environment. Perhaps originally through the after- 
effects of the reinforcement resulting from the reduction of needs mediated 
by following verbal directions of symbolically more sophisticated persons, 
a child begins tentatively to secure analogous stimulation by Siena ele 
ing relevant words. By trial and error certain combinations or sequences 
of self-uttered words are found to mediate problem solution and are 
therefore reinforced; other combinations do not mediate the reduction of 
needs and are therefore extinguished.? 


Speech is thus fundamentally a social and inter-subjective occurrence. Mean- 
ing in the scientific or assertive sense, along with the emergence of formal 
“rules of logic,’ occurs as a relatively late development. To be studied, an 
“objective statement’ must in some sense be artificially isolated from the whole 
human context in which speech ensues. Nevertheless the appearance of assertive 
language is the most revolutionary characteristic of human symbolism, and, as 
Hull says, “the most highly adaptive, the most efficient and flexible means for 
mediating survival ever evolved.” * There are now two important features of 
this assertive function of speech which must be understood. 

First, such assertion initially takes place as a response to some external 
stimulus, a response which is in turn directed as a stimulus to some second 


* There is a legitimate argument here that the expressive or esthetic function of speech 
appears first, as testified by the child’s enjoyment of his own voice. But this seems to 
confuse the quality of the sounds per se with the sounds as expressing a need or condition 
of the speaker. It is the second which is “expressive” in our sense, and which develops in 
the way it does only because it has somehow rendered the significant adult (the mother) 
manipulable. In a sense the difference is like that between (non-symbolic) music and 
(symbolic) poetry. 


*Clark Hull, “Conditioning: Outline of a Systematic Theory,” in Forty-first Year- 
book, Part Il, National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942), p. 92. 


* [bid., p. 93. 
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person. The utterance in effect “conveys the information” that some particular 
stimulus has been received by the speaker. The value or utility of the utterance 
thus requires the acknowledgment on the part of the hearer of some socially 
established causal sequence. For example, the sound: ‘There is a fire,”’ is inter- 
preted as an effect of a stimulus of fire upon the speaker. This sequence must 
previously be ratified by society in order for the auditor to react as expected. 
The essential point here is that the spoken utterance thus acquires its assertive 
meaning by convention—and not by any intrinsic relationship or similarity to 
the stimulus, There is generally no literal reproduction or re-presentation of 
the stimulus by the speech-sound. Save for the infrequent cases of onomato- 
poetic speech, which are not considered particularly significant in speech devel- 
opment, there is very little possibility of such literal representation. Experiences 
which are visual, tactile, olfactory or gustatory cannot be easily imitated in 
sounds. Speech-sounds are signs, not pictures. 

The second feature of spoken assertion, when isolated from writing, is the 
particularity and concreteness of its references. The stimuli which are capable 
of being described by speech (in isolation from writing) seem on the whole 
confined to individual objects or events and easily identifiable species, like 
mountains, men and buildings. There is overwhelming anthropological testi- 
mony for Entwistle’s statement that 

The incomplete significance of primitive languages arises from their ex- 
cessive concern with the concrete. Circumstances to be analyzed require 
abstraction, and of the smallest degree of abstraction such communities 
seem to be incapable.® 
Of course “perceptual abstraction” of the kind we discussed is involved here; 
otherwise there would have to be a different sound to denote every new tree 
or every new bear. But beyond this level, based on sensory similarity, pre-literate 
cultures are generally unable to go. There are few generic nouns or verbs or ab- 
stract relational expressions. There is scant evidence of what modern psycholo- 
gists call “transfer of learning.” The first speakers were extreme nominalists. 

Pre-literate speech, then, clearly established a socially accepted sign-relation- 
ship between symbols and objects, rather than a pictorial relationship. This 
nevertheless allowed symbolism in the human sense to arise; voluntary sounds 
became surrogates for objects. But the range of objects symbolized was un- 
usually restricted, and empirical reference or meaning was confined to the level 
of “perceptual abstraction.” 


2. The Nature of Meaning in Picture-writing 
PEECH and writing are so intertwined today that we even use the term 
“language” (much to Bloomfield’s objection) to subsume both. But the 
origin of writing was quite independent of speech. As Moorhouse says: 


*W. Entwistle, op. cit., p. 227. 
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We can examine and appreciate the pictorial and ideographic signs of any 
people who have ever existed, without troubling to know what words 
they spoke. Yet for all the things for which there were signs, there were 
also words. Between the words and the signs, however, there was orig- 
inally no link at all.?° 


Writing began with drawing. Primitive drawing seems to have been motivated 
by magic and religion. One of the chief aims in drawing the picture of an 
object on the wall of a cave seems to have been to get control of the object. 
“Today,” as Vendryes says, “there are savages who still completely identify 
the object with the image.” 11 At this point, it is important to remember, draw- 
ing had not yet become symbolic. The picture was not yet—in the minds of 
such people—a substitute for the object; it was the object. The separation of 
the two was the first important step. As Vendryes has put it, “Immense progress 
was achieved when men learned to draw and make the picture the emblem of 
the object.” 12 Here for the first time symbolism became re-presentational. “Out 
of this ideographic writing,’ says Vendryes, “was born the earliest writing which 
we know, and from it may be traced every system of writing used by man.” 18 

At this point the link between speech and writing had not yet been forged. 
We should stop here to ask what is the status of meaning with such ideographic 
script. It is much the same as with a photograph or a representational painting. 
As with pre-literate speech, its reference is empirical and concrete; it does not 
go beyond the “perceptual abstraction” level of individual objects or events 
or common species. But unlike speech, in pictographic writing we have a literal 
re-presentation or imitation of the object. The common visual medium allows 
a photographic reproduction. Here, then, is the only kind of formal symbolism 
in which a “picture theory” of language is not at least highly metaphorical, in 
which such a theory is strictly appropriate and justified. And here, again unlike 
speech, the factors of empirical identification, denotation and assertion become 
primary in meaning, while intersubjective communication is secondary and 
derivative. The original motive is to recreate, capture or control the object pic- 
tured; then to represent it and depict something about it; and only finally— 
and usually after speech has intervened—to send a message to another person, 
to use the picture to make an assertion. Here in ‘‘picture-writing’’ extra- 
linguistic reference, which can (as we have already shown) be only artificially 
isolated within speech, comes forth in its purest state. The “‘purity” of this 
state does not tend to remain, however, because the connection of drawing with 
speech soon gets established. 


* A. C. Moorhouse, The Triumph of the Alphabet (New York: Henry Schuman, 
1953), p. 17. 
™ J. Vendryes, Language (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1925), p. 316. 
* Ibid., p. 320. 
* Ibid., p. 321. 
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3. The Subsumption of Writing to Speech 


A’ THE beginning there was no necessary association between speech and 
writing. The picture of a bear, for instance, has no resemblance or in- 
trinsic relation to the speech sound “bar.” The two eventually got connected 
because they both referred to the same kind of object or species. The connection 
was achieved, however, because speech began to use writing—and not vice-versa. 
This fact is so important that Bloomfield, for example, calls only speech by the 
name of “language,” and calls writing, along with gestures, mimicry, expression 
and handling activities, a “language substitute.” 14 This taking over of writing 
by speech passes through several stages. As Bloomfield says 


Apparently, words are the linguistic units that are first symbolized in 
writing. Systems of writing which use a symbol for each word of the 
spoken utterance, are known by the misleading term of ideographic writ- 
ing. The important thing about writing is precisely this, that the characters 
represent not features of the practical world (“ideas”), but features of the 
writers’ language; a better name, accordingly, would be word-writing or 
logographic writing.*® 
The transition to logography is a moment of great historic significance. At this 
point the picture of a bear no longer finds its main function in representing 
an actual bear or the class of bears, but in being a substitute for the speech 
sound “bar.” Here, for the first time, the empirical reference of writing begins 
to diminish. The written symbol instead comes to stand for the spoken symbol. 
There is obvious utility in this ambassadorship. Written symbols are more 
tangible, they can be preserved, they can be transported long distances in space. 
They do duty for a spoken symbol more reliably than the spoken symbol can 
do duty for itself. Yet they do not re-present or reproduce the spoken symbol ; 
one cannot draw a sound, What is most crucial, however, is that up to this time 
all symbols, both spoken and written, ha.e played their full role in naming 
some extra-linguistic thing. Now, for the first time, a symbol acquires the addi- 
tional role of standing for another symbol. It can readily be seen what possi- 
bilities are thereby opened. The relation of synonomy appears; . abbreviation, 
definition and logic are made possible. The extent to which this possibility is 
realized, however, depends on the development of two further states of writing 
—the syllabic and the phonetic. 
Writing at this point still has the pictorial form, although the pictorial 
meaning has begun to be threatened. As Bloomfield says, however: 


The main difficulty about logographic writing is the providing of symbols 
for words whose — does not lend itself to pictorial representation. 
Thus, the Egyptians used a character that represented a tadpole to sym- 
bolize a word that meant ‘one hundred thousand,’ presumably because 
* L. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 6. 
* Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: Henry Holt, 1933), p. 285. 
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tadpoles were very numerous in the swamps. The Chinese symbol for the 
word ‘good’ is a combination of the symbols for ‘woman’ and ‘child.’ * 


Such devices become very inconvenient, however, as a culture grows more com- 
plex. The most common way out, therefore, was to make puns, “to use the 
symbol of some phonetically similar word whose meaning is picturable.” 17 This 
we know today as “rebus making.” Historically, it led to the emergence of 
phonetics. As Vendryes puts it, 


The symbolic value of the sound soon came to coincide with the symbolic 
value of the image, and could replace it at need. The image and the sound 
could be substituted for one another. Once the equivalence of the two had 
been arrived at, the image could be treated, first as the emblem, then as 
the graphic transcription of the sound. . . . Phonetic writing had been 


created.18 

As most words in pre-literate speech are monosyllabic, the chief effect of 
these script-sound substitutions and especially of the device of “punning,” was 
for written signs to come to stand, not for speech words, but for syllables. ‘The 
symbols in this way,” writes Bloomfield, ‘may take on a more and more con- 
stant phonographic value: they become phonograms—that is, symbols not for 
linguistic forms, but for phonetic forms.’ The commonest result was “a set of 
syllabic symbols,” #® which are still found in many languages. 

But complete phoneticization had not yet occurred, because syllables are 
compound sounds. Most scripts never went beyond syllabilism. But there was 
one remarkable exception. According to Bloomfield: 


It seems that only once in the history of writing there has been any ad- 
vance beyond the syllabic principle. . . . At an early date—certainly before 
1500 B.C.—Semitic-speaking people became acquainted with Egyptian 
writing, and hit upon the idea of setting down words in their language 
by means of the twenty-four simplest Egyptian symbols.” 
If this was a cultural accident, it was one of the most momentous in the history 
of man. By no longer standing for syllables, script could no longer, in its com- 
ponent figures, stand for words; it began to stand for atomic sounds, for 
phonemes. And in standing for phonemes, writing dropped the last vestige of 
any possible empirical representation. Thus our phonetic alphabet began. It is 
absolutely imperative to remember here that on/y the Indo-European language 
family ever passed into this last phonetic stage. The rest of the world’s languages 
(with the possible exception of modern Japanese) never fully experienced this 


* Ibid., pp. 285-6. 
" Ibid., p. 286. 





* J. Vendryes, op. cit., p. 323. 
*L. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 288. 
* Ibid., pp. 288-9. 
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transition. They have thus tended to retain in part an ideographic picture script. 
Their writing still tends to have meaning in a direct reference to the empirical 
world. As a result, according to Hogben, ‘two fundamentally different kinds of 
writing exist in the world today.” 2! The one is “sign-writing,” represented by 
Chinese, the other is “‘sound-writing,” represented by our own Roman alphabet. 
It is the implications of this division we must next explore, especially in respect 
to the problem of meaning. 


Ill. THE SYMBOLIC IMPLICATIONS OF IDEOGRAPHIC SCRIPT 


Wepascioge whose script was never fully phoneticized have tended to retain 
many of the meaning relationships of hieroglyphical or picture writing. 
In modern Chinese, for example, the sign for “‘man’’ is still a biped-like figure. 
Although Chinese script has lost most of its overtly pictorial characteristics, it 
still retains meaning apart from its relation to speech. Every meaning, there- 
fore, has its own unique script symbol; and these script symbols still stand for 
empirical phenomena directly. They are associated with the speech-words only 
by happening to relate to the same objects. As a consequence we have what is 
to us a strange linguistic situation. In Hogben's words: 


People in different parts of China speak languages which are of the same 
parentage as are most of the languages of Europe which is smaller than 
China; but the speech of people in Canton is as unintelligible to the 
people of Peiping as is Portuguese to nearly all Norwegians. In spite of 


this they can all understand the same statements in writings, if they read 
at all; and if they read fluently, they can all read the same classics.?? 


In Chinese culture as a national unit it is thus the writing which carries the 
major burden of communication The script has retained empirical meaning in 
its own right. It has never become fully subordinate to speech or wholly a sub- 
stitute for speech. Therefore meaning in the Chinese language retains many of 
the characteristics of the primitive and quasi-literate cultures. Though no longer 
pictures, Chinese script-words still tend to refer to the kind of phenomena which 
are picturable. They have direct extra-linguistic reference—and usually to indi- 
vidual objects or species on the levels of ‘perceptual abstraction.” For ‘‘con- 
ceptual abstractions,’ Chinese still uses indirect devices—combining “pictures” 
on the perceptual level, as in the instance of “good” being a combination of 
“woman” and ‘‘child,” 

It is difficult not to believe that this Chinese linguistic situation is closely 
related to, if not principally responsible for, what we westerners regard as the 
baffling, mystical and untheoretical quality of much Oriental thought. As 
Northrop has expressed it: 

* Lancelot Hogben, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip (New York: Chanticleer 
Press, 1949), p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 
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The meaning of oriental civilization—that characteristic which sets it off 
from the West—may be stated very briefly. The Oriental portion of the 
world has concentrated its attention upon the nature of all things in their 
emotional and aesthetic, purely empirical and postivistic ner 


In using a language in which symbols tend to stand for non-symbolic things, 
theoretical abstractions and logistic formulations face tremendous obstacles. In- 
deed, philosophy, theology, and science as we have known them in the West, 
would hardly seem likely to arise. And such seems to have been the case. Con- 
sider those highest-level abstractions like “being’’ and ‘‘essence’’ on which the 
West has built such vast and dazzling cosmologies. Boodberg writes that 


one of the cardinal peculiarities of the Chinese language is the absence in 
it of any term or set of terms even remotely congruent with the enormous 
linguistic and philosophical area covered by the etymon and the derivatives 
of esse and of “being” in Indo-European languages.* 
Western semanticists who envy this happy escape of eastern thought should 
remember, however, that this impotence to abstract has also prevented the east 
from developing a science based on concepts like “force,” “energy” and ‘‘mat- 
ter.” * In fact, the whole medieval period, with its fantastic edifice of scholastic 
metaphysics, may in one way be regarded as a kind of preparatory calisthenics, 
a proving-ground for essential linguistic exercises, to make the “abstractions” 
of Galilean and Newtonian science possible. 

We should not make the mistake, however, of calling the Chinese language 
“deficient” and our own language-family ‘normal.’ It is Indo-European lan- 
guage which, strictly speaking, is abnormal and has slipped into the advanced 
phonetic stage where “abstraction” can be wrought for all its worth. It is the 
consequences of this accident which now interest us, keeping in mind the con- 
trast with Chinese. 


IV. THE SYMBOLIC IMPLICATIONS OF PHONETIC SCRIPT 


— CHARACTERS of our own alphabet were originally pictures of things (in 
their geometrical aspects), but, as in the course of centuries they have come 
to stand for phonemes, their ideographic quality has completely disappeared. 
Whereas Chinese characters stand directly for empirical objects, our characters 


(and their combinations) now have to go through the speech-sounds to which 


*F. S. C. Northrop, Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1947), 
p. 375. 

“Peter A. Boodberg, “The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian Concepts,” 
Philosophy East and West, Il (1953), p. 324 


* It has been suggested by Northrup, Hayakawa, and others, that the superior advance 
of Japanese over Chinese science may be due to the fact that the Chinese ideographs, 
when borrowed by the Japanese, lost their original “empivical’’ meaning and were learned 
as abstractions. 
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they are assigned, and are therefore able to indicate empirical phenomena only 
in the most roundabout way. Our reading and writing activities thus necessitate 
our thinking in terms of some previously formulated set of rules establishing 
equivalence between symbols. In order to apprehend the meaning of most of 
our written words, we must know which vocal symbols are to be substituted 
for them. Once the habit of thinking this way has developed—and it developed 
many centuries ago—there remain few bounds to “abstract” intellectual ex- 
pansion. Once spoken and written symbols are taken to be interchangeable, it is 
only a variation on the same theme for written symbols to stand for other 
written symbols, single symbols for groups of symbols, etc. The process is 
limited only by our discretion. 

In the west, then, it is only our speech which, rigorously speaking, has 
direct empirical reference. And it is only some of our speech which has that, 
especially those sentences containing the preliterate nouns and verbs having 
ancient roots in our indigenous language. Much of our contemporary speech, 
on the contrary, has been developed by its association with writing—the slave 
has taken over the master. In a phonetic script any written word is a prescrip- 
tion, a recipe, for how to speak it. Now it has been common in the past when 
a preliterate culture begins to get literate, for it to borrow the script and litera- 
ture of an older literate culture and more or less arbitrarily assign the imported 
alphabet to the speech-sounds of its own dialect. This is what happened, for 
example, when English appropriated the Latin script which the Roman exten- 
sion had made available. Under such conditions, especially when a literate clergy 
is in charge, writing is bound to exert considerable sway over the native tongue. 
Not only does it tend to affect the way many old words are pronounced and 
used, but it brings new words into the spoken vocabulary. 

It is interesting in the case of English that most of the remaining Anglo- 
Saxon terms are those which name the simple and familiar things: parts of the 
body, like “hair,” “face’’ and “leg”; objects of nature like ‘‘stream,” “tree,” 
“rock” and “‘star.’’ Most of our ‘conceptual abstractions,” on the other hand, 
most of our higher generic terms, are drawn from the classical languages. A 
curious example is the introduction of the word “animal” by John Trevisa in 
1395. The conscious intent here was to bring ina higher abstraction to cover 
all mobile living creatures; the words ‘‘dedr’ (from which “deer” is derived) 
and “‘bestias,”” an earlier Latin immigrant, had long been used to denote the 
quadrupeds. Yet the public response was to use the new word “animal” merely 
to replace “bestias’’ ; and more than two centuries later scribes were complaining 
about this narrow adaptation based on “ignorance of the Latin tongue.” The 
scribes, as we know, lost the battle, save in academic circles, and most people 
still use “animal” as synonymous with “beast” today. The dualism of the pre- 
vailing religion was doubtless so great that no particular convenience was seen 
in a word which lumped men and beasts together. Yet the intellectuals have 
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continued to find “animal” convenient for precisely this reason. We can easily 
contend that this verbal lumping has served to name the common quality, the 
perceptual similarity, of men and beasts, i.e. their breathing, pulsating behavior. 
But this common quality could already be described without bringing in a new 
word. The reason the word “animal” was introduced was to eliminate the need 
for such description and to abbreviate the compound substantive “men and 
beasts” —in short, for reasons of logical economy. When we consider more 
extreme conceptual terms like ‘‘wealth,” “equipment,” and “‘property,” the 
reason becomes even more apparent. It is difficult, if not impossible, to isolate 
any perceptual similarity for which such words “‘stand.” It seems more plausible 
to say that the introduction of these terms as terms was dictated by syntactical 
convenience. So considered, such abstract words are simply abbreviations. 


4 we brings us to the crux of our original distinction between “perceptual” 
and “conceptual abstractions.” It has been the traditional view that this dis- 
tinction is only one of degree, or abstraction “height’; that in both cases 
the mind is simply abs-tracting, drawing some common quality away from 
objects; and that on the higher levels, where this ‘common quality’’ cannot 
be perceived by the senses, it is ‘perceived’ by the intellect—a theory aris- 
ing with Plato’s forms and developed in Aristotle’s notion of “essence.” 
Now the argument presented here is the antithesis of this classical concept—so 
much so, in fact, that we must regard the very word “abstraction” as dis- 
astrously ambiguous when applied to these two kinds of intellectual process. 
All organisms—the amoeba as well as the human being—abstract in the ‘‘per- 
ceptual” sense; they have to in order to survive. This is a matter of heredity or 
of primitive conditioning, of learning similar responses to similar stimuli. 
Having acquired language and having been subject in our training to make 
subtle discriminations of similarity among stimuli, it is understandable that 
humans should name these similarities and generically classify them as “common 
qualities.” But this is still a form of perceptual discrimination. It is our view 
that when we get beyond this level, that with “conceptual abstracting,” a 
radically different kind of operation takes place—one of which only humans 
are capable and which only humans with phonetic writing have found easy. 
Such “abstraction” does not require any recognition of stimulus-similarity or of 
“common qualities” ; it only pre-supposes some kind of purpose or usefulness in 
symbolically uniting two or more things, or, better yet, in uniting two or more 
symbols under one. It is more like what we do when we pick eleven men at 
random and designate them as ‘Group A,” another eleven as “Group B,” etc. 
No ‘common quality” is relevant to such grouping, yet by it we may be able 
to solve some complex problem of subsistence or transportation. In such pro- 
cedures we get involved in the systematic interchanging and combining of 
symbols—symbols which may or may not have a direct empirical function. 
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This is clearly a business, not of perception, but of logic. Yet it leads to a 
highly pragmatist and operationalist theory of knowledge. And it indicates why 
the kind of laboratory activity on which western science is based finds mathe- 
matical and logical calculation as essential as empirical reports. Our Indo- 
European language habits have made such accomplishments supremely possible. 


V. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


ECENT speculations on two sophisticated subjects are closely related to the 
foregoing treatment. First is the study of the linguistic effects of human 
laziness. The desire to conserve intellectual labor has been commonly noted in 
western history: by Occam with his “law of parsimony’’ (Occam's razor), by 
Mach with his “principle of economy,” more lately by George Zipf in his 
brilliant and documented elaboration of “the principle of least effort,” 2° and 
by contemporary cybernetics and information theorists (Wiener, Rapoport, 
Bateson, Ruesch, etc.). Let us consider a preliminary contention of Zipf, that 
it is to the interest of the speaker to say as much as he can with as few words 
as possible; if he could say all he wanted to by one word, he would surely 
do so. The auditor, however, has opposite interests and wants messages “‘spelled 
out”; he checks the speaker's tendency to consolidate his meanings. Once the 
speaker's language is sufficiently learned, however, the auditor comes to accept 
and even appreciate the speaker's standard abbreviations; then he would rather 
hear “EDC” than “European Defense Community.” So if the speaker keeps 
control the trend towards abbreviation eventually gets the upper hand. Granting 
this powerful underlying drive in the evolution of discourse, it would seem to 
follow that those languages whose words are most free of empirical reference 
would show the strongest valence towards economical compressions, permuta- 
tions and substitutions. To the degree that a word is tied by specificity of em- 
pirical meaning, it will resist such internal linguistic manipulation. The inability 
of the non-Indo-European cultures to detach words from their extensional refer- 
ents and give them an independence and sovereignty in their own realm, has 
stopped (or at least delayed) these cultures from capitalizing on the enormous 
potential of language as a logical system. To the degree, on the other hand, that 
a word is cut off from empirical meaning, it can be shifted to different “jobs” 
within the language and serve the end of more efficient and frugal communica- 
tion. This fact is what causes people to claim that logic ‘‘can say nothing about 
the world” ; but it also describes an important difference between the “‘abstract’’ 
languages of the west and the “concrete’’ language of China. Phonetic symbols 
have allowed us to economize. 
Secondly, our attention is called to the current explorations in British 
“analytic philosophy,” as to the difference between the meaning of words and 


* George K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1949). 
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the meaning of sentences. If words and descriptions find their meaning in their 
rules of usage, it is very difficult, according to such philosophers as Gilbert 
Ryle, to apply this criterion to sentences which do not normally have rules for 
their employment in the way that individual words do. Without delving into 
this argument or in any way trying to settle a question with which some of the 
busiest philosophers in the world are now engaged, we can at least indicate a few 
of the conditions for the inquiry which follow from the historico-linguistic 
analysis we have given 

At the outset it is essential to distinguish the “parts of speech’’ from the 
“parts of writing,” and to remember the phylogenetic priority of speech. In the 
functions of speech which we outlined it would seem to be the spoken sentence 
which serves as the basic linguistic stimulus-unit, i.e. only the spoken sentence 
can normally become the complete and adequate symbolic substitute for a non- 
linguistic stimulus. The individual sound-words belonging to the sentence at 
best provide what Hull has called ‘‘fractional anticipatory reactions’; they give 
a clue or hint as to what the finished sentence will be like. In listening to oral 
discourse we all do to some extent what the Germans do when they breathlessly 
suspend their response while awaiting that final verb! The words, along with the 
syllables and phonemes of speech, thus acquire their significance retroactively 
from the subsequently completed sentenc: 

With phonetic writing the situation is entirely different. The alphabetic 
characters and the words of writing fulfill at least their primary duty the moment 
they are comprehendingly read: they have indicated what phonemes (or phonemic 
compounds) are to be vocally or sub-vocally substituted. The written sentence 
is thus an artifact, a pure construction from a set of such phonemic and syllabic 


instructions. Its main distinction is that from long practice and association it 


can be more or less read as a unit, permitting the substitution of the appropriate 
“natural” spoken sentence to occur forthwith. Whereas in 


speech the word 
shares in the sentence-gestalt and participates in whatever external relationship 
the sentence bears, the phonetic written word in its fundamental work cannot 
stand for anything save its oral counterpart—the spoken word. 

This deprived stimulus-substitution value of our words has perhaps caused 
us to invent objects for which words supposedly stand. The exact locus of these 
invented objects, at any rate, seems to have determined some of the principal 
differences between our historic metaphysical systems. “Ideas,” “concepts,” 
“images,” “substances,” “physical objects’ and “‘sense-data” have all been 
veterans in this fictional role. To oblige our more “abstract” words we have 
created “forms,” “essences,” “universal nd “classes 


UG 


The subject-predicate 
structure of our language, whereby nouns could reject their verbs and pose freely 
as representatives of non-linguistic things, has of course immensely aided this 
reification. Yet much of this fantasy might have been avoided had thinkers 


understood the phonetic nature of our western writing. Our spoken words have 
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been so dependent on their respective sentences that they could have never com- 
manded such mischief. 


T Is our demure little written word sitting there on paper as if it named, 
represented, or pictured something, which has sent philosophers scurrying 
for its external mate. In the non-Indo-European picture-scripts a word was a 
picture—it was meant to be. It was easy therefore to point out what kind of 
thing it pictured. This was the function of the word. And while the picture- 
word performed this function well, it was thereby prevented from engaging 
in complicated economizing and substitution relationships and developing 
“higher” theoretical disciplines. But our western script-words were devised to 
assist and supplement our speech. They were never constructed to usurp the 
function of the spoken sentence or to be vicars for events. In fact they have, as 
an extraordinary by-product of their original service, done something far more 
important. They have organized among themselves. They have acquired the 
function of /evers for moving great masses of other words and so have done 
tasks they could never do separately as empirical delegates. In thus producing 
the miracle of western “abstract thinking,” they have become our efficient 
servants either to remake or destroy our civilization. 





FisH 
The salmon in his deep-sea bed 
has no visions in his head 
he cannot plan he does not dream 
of leaping bravely up the stream 
yet he each year in proper season 
ascends spawns dies — without a reason 


I have reasons by the score 
But scarcely can accomplish more. 


Davip F. W. SouTH 
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% BOOK REVIEWS + 
The Semantics of the Calculus 


CALCULUS:A MODERN APPROACH, by Karl Menger. Second edition. Chicago: 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 1953. 303 pp. $4.85 


O™ IS LIKELY to get the impression from general semantics literature that 
the language of science is distinguished from the commonplace by its 
semantic awareness. Particularly, the language of mathematics is often pictured 
as a model non-aristotelian language, based on structural relations rather than 
the “is” of predication. Actually, of course, “mathematical language’ does not 
have a well-defined referent. Like other languages, it is a result of long evolu- 
tion. The language of Euclid is not that of Newton, nor that of Newton the 
language of Weierstrass. Certainly the tendency of mathematical language has 
been toward greater precision, rigor, and semantic awareness. But the develop- 
ment in this direction has not been even. Mathematical language is the product 
of the writings of human beings of widely varying degrees of insight into the 
nature of mathematics. So it happens that one finds in mathematical writing 
vestiges of semantic confusion. 

These vestiges are particularly common in textbooks, many of which are 
written by rote, reflecting the sorry fact that teaching too is done largely by 
rote, so much so that it is a courageous thing indeed for an author to offer a 
textbook of elementary calculus in an entirely new “language.” 

This courageous thing was undertaken by Karl Menger in his Calculus: A 
Modern Approach. Dr. Menger accomplishes no less than a complete revision of 
calculus notation, based on the elimination of the “variable,” which concept, 
according to Menger, belongs not to mathematics but to science. 

The last sentence was deliberately phrased to shock any teacher of the calcu- 
lus unfamiliar with Menger’s point of view. “A revision of calculus notation” 
seems in itself a disturbing prospect. At least three different notations of differ- 
ential calculus (Leibnitz’s, Cauchy's, and Lagrange’s) already clutter the texts. 
Can it be hoped that a “revised” notation will be universally adopted? Will it 
not rather be simply another addition to the prevailing confusion? Besides, why 
is notation important? Is not the central problem of pedagogy how to teach the 
student to internalize ideas rather than to make him recognize their designa- 
tions? 
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How about the elimination of the variable? Was not a semester of analytic 
geometry spent in trying to impart to the student this fundamental notion? Is it 
not a sure sign of mathematical puberty when the student grows out of college 
algebra, stops thinking of “x” as an “unknown” to be solved for, and regards 
it instead as a “variable,” thus acquiring the “‘dynamic’’ point of view, the idea 
of constant change on which the calculus is based? 

Finally what is this distinction between mathematics and science? Is not 
mathematics a science? If it isn’t, what is? 


 lgregge significant message to teachers and students of mathematics con- 
sists essentially in the answers to these questions. The answers are 
especially interesting to the semanticist, because they illustrate how the calculus, 
as conventionally taught, is far from being logically clean and semantically con- 
fusion-proof, how cluttered it is with anachronisms and ambiguities. But what 
will delight the semanticist most is Menger’s analysis of these shortcomings— 
an analysis which lends itself easily to generalization and transfer to other 
fields. Thus, not only the teacher of mathematics but every teacher who under- 
stands Menger’s message (the meat of the book is remarkably accessible even 
to those with a bare smattering of mathematical knowledge) will be motivated 
to do some soul-searching and to clean his own house. 

With regard to the first question, the importance of notation, Menger points 
out that there are a number of principles of “sound notation” which go beyond 
mere convenience. Notation is more than a system of symbols standing for refer- 
ents. Inherent in a system of notation are implied attitudes toward the referents, 
and these attitudes can be conducive to good or bad reasoning. Every notation is 
suggestive of certain linguistic rules. Thus a “‘sound’’ notation in the calculus, 
according to Menger, is one which suggests the linguistic rules governing the 


use of the calculus. To illustrate, what teacher of the calculus has not had diffi- 
T 


T 
culty in explaining that the expressions [ sin t dt and / sin x dx mean pre- 
Jo 0 
cisely the same thing? It is easy to see the source of the difficulty: the formulas 


look different. The usual way of explaining that the two expressions mean the 
same thing is to point out that both “t’’ and “x” are ‘‘variables,” that is, stand 
for “any number whatsoever’ between 0 and x, and therefore it does not matter 
what you call it. Usually this explanation is taken on the teacher's authority, and 
there is no record of an embarrassing question as to whether it is proper to call 


“any number whatsoever” by “‘it.’’ (Should not pronouns have well-defined ante- 


cedents?) 

Menger sidesteps the whole argument by demanding that sound notation 
adhere to the following principle: 

Where it neither matters what we write nor whether we write anything at 
all, we write nothing. 
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TT TT 

Thus the symbol i sin x dx is written in Menger’s notation as ; sin, since 
x dx might just as well have been y dy or blah d(blah). This ‘elimination of 
the variable’ is much more consequential than a simplified spelling, which it 
appears to be at first sight. Menger’s second principle of sound notation is: 

A symbol for every member of a class should be replaceable by the symbol 
for any individual member of the class. 

Again the semanticist must agree. What would the logician say if from ‘Man 
(a class of beings) is mortal” he could not deduce that “Socrates (a particular 
being in the class) is mortal’? Yet, unbelievably, in the calculus (a mathe- 
matical language supposed to be logically much more precise than the crude 


language of syllogisms) such situations occur. For instance, the expression 

dsinx , ae , 

J, ~- Means something quite definite in conventional calculus notation, namely, 
x 


the function cos x. But if x assumes a definite value, say 2, and we substitute 


. & sin2 
2 for x, the resulting expression —=-— means nothing at all! 


d2 

The third principle is: 

In one sentence or in one equality, the same symbol should always stand 
for the same. 

The semanticist again thinks of the logician’s plight in confronting the 
sophist’s joke: 

Nothing is more important than life. 

Holes in doughnuts are nothing. 

Therefore holes in doughnuts are more important than life. 


Here the above principle is violated: ‘nothing’ has changed its meaning in mid- 
syllogism. In the calculus such ‘‘syllogisms’’ would be commonplace if it were 
not for the vigilance of the calculus teachers, who nip them in the bud, without 
sometimes being able to explain what they are cracking down on. 

Closely allied to the preceding is the fourth principle: 

In every expression it should be possible to replace any symbol by another 
symbol provided that the two symbols denote equals. 


Our readers may be familiar with the famous paradox: 


Mr. A believes that Budapest is the capital of Roumania. 
But Budapest is in Hungary. 
Therefore Mr. A believes that the capital of Roumania is in Hungary. 


Here there was no ordinary shift of meaning. The shift was much more 
subtle, namely, from a name to its referent, a violation of the first principle of 
general semantics (the name is not the thing). Mr. A does not really believe 
that the actual city of Budapest is the capital of Roumania. He believes that 
the name of the Roumanian capital is Budapest. But it is not the name, it is 
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the actual city which is situated in Hungary. Hence the shift and the illegiti- 
mate substitution. In modern logic such pitfalls can be avoided by placing names 
in quotation marks to distinguish them from the referents. The calculus nota- 
tion, until Menger’s innovations, still lacked such a device. 

Finally Menger proposes as a principle of sound notation an application of 
the law of parsimony and its converse: 


No unnecessary name or symbol ought to be created. Necessary names and 
symbols should be introduced. 

The backbone of Menger’s notational reform is the elimination of the 
“variable” from pure calculus (which he distinguishes from the mathematics 
of physical science, as will appear below). Thus functions conventionally de- 
noted by f(x), sin x, etc. are written as simply f, sin, etc., while the conven- 
tional notations are reserved for the values of the functions at x. This device 
is designed to drive home once for all the idea that in the calculus the problem 
is not to find values of unknown quantities (as it is in elementary algebra) but 
to operate on functions. A function is a particular correspondence or a relation, 
not a number or even a set of numbers. In ordinary language, “father” is an 
example of a “function.” The word “father” does not stand for a particular 
person (only small children think it does) or even for a class of persons. Father 
is a relation between an individual and a set of other individuals, his children. 
If in ordinary language we followed the procedure of conventional calculus, 
we would always have to write father(x), where x stood for “an arbitrary 
individual.”” But we don’t do this, since we have sufficiently internalized the 
idea that “father” is a relation.’ Similar conceptual maturity, according to Men- 


ger, leads to the elimination of numerical variables from the language of pure 
calculus. 


— OTHER fundamental change is the introduction of a symbol to denote 
the “identity function.” The trouble is that by eliminating the “‘variable” x, 
we also (throwing the baby out with the bath water) eliminate the function, 
designated by x, namely, the particular correspondence which pairs every value 
with itself. Menger replaces this function by introducing the symbol J (the 
identity function). This symbol automatically gives him the designations for all 
the power functions and polynomials, which cannot be expressed in conventional 
notation without the variable (thus the correspondence y = x* becomes /?, etc.) 

An extremely important result of these changes is that functions or curves 
(their geometric representations) have been christened by ordinary names, 
whereas in conventional notation they usually had to be designated by equations, 





*Of course, we use “father” also as referring to a particular person or class (as in 
“exempting fathers from military service”), and depend on context to tell the sense of 
the word. It is Menger’s implied contention that in mathematics one should not have to 
depend intuitively on contexts for the meaning of a symbol. 
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a carry over from analytic geometry. (Characteristically, Menger recommends 
that his calculus be introduced to students innocent of analytic geometry.) The 
elimination of equations which are really not equations but only names for 
relations cannot be too heartily applauded by the general semanticist, who sees 


sign. In this case, as Menger convincingly shows, the dangers are very real, 
and his notational changes eliminate them with a single stroke. 

No less significant than Menger’s remedy is his diagnosis of the confusions 
prevailing in the conventional calculus notation. Menger sees the confusion 
arising from the ambiguity of the term ‘‘variable.” It is used to refer to what 
Menger calls a “numerical variable,” as in the identity (x + 1)(x—1) = 
x® — 1, where x stands for ‘any number,” and also to what Menger calls a 
“variable quantity,” such as gas pressure, distance traveled, time, etc. We have 
seen that numerical variables are often superfluous in calculus notation and 
have been eliminated for that reason. Variable quantities, however, present 
much more serious difficulties. They do not stem from the concept of pure mathe- 
matics but rather from the concept of science. 

The difference between mathematics and science is obvious to the semanti- 
cist. Science talks about the real world: it is factual. Mathematics is formal. 
The referents of its symbols are never objects or even relations between 
objects but only relations themselves, stripped of all material content. It is 
this abstract character of mathematics that Lewis Carroll must have had in 
mind when he described the disappearance of the Cheshire Cat with the grin 
left behind. Now a variable, Menger points out, is derived from the notion 
of a physical quantity, which assumes different values during an investigation, 
say, the temperature of a gas or its pressure. The dependences of one variable 
on another are properly expressed by the conventional calculus notation for 
function. Thus in physics, the equation p — f(T) is an assertion, that pressure 
depends on temperature in a way designated by the function f, not simply the 
name of the function f, as the corresponding equation in pure calculus implies. 
In physics (or in any science where the language of quantitative relation is 
spoken) the conventional functional notation of the calculus is proper. The 
persistence of this notation in pure calculus, Menger shows, is simply indicative 
of the history of the calculus, which has its roots deep in the history of physical 
science. The use of this notation today is just a failure to cut the umbilical 
cord. 

Thus a sharp distinction is made between a variable physical quantity and a 
“function” (a relation, quite independent of physical referents). The traditional 
functional symbols f(x), V(r), F(s), etc. are reserved to denote the dependence 
of one particular physical quantity on another, while the functions are denoted 
in Menger’s “‘streamlined’’ notation, stripped of vestigial baggage. To a general 
semanticist, Menger’s argument will have a familiar ring: 
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A city and a painting are not numbers. They are objects of observation. 
By numbers, these objects may be related to other objects. For instance, a 
number (‘area’) relates the city to an acre, a number (‘‘price’’) relates 
the painting to the dollar. To these numbers we can apply arithmetical 
operations, such as the computation of the square root and the square. 
These operations can be applied also to numbers relating the city and the 
painting to other objects, for instance to an inhabitant (the “population” 
of the city) and to a square inch (the “area” of the Se. In general, 
the square of the area and the square of the population of the city are 
totally different, and so are the square root of the price and the square root 
of the area of the painting. The square of the city and the square root of 
the painting are not self-explanatory expressions. 


— set up his notational machinery, Menger proceeds to the treatment 
of the subject proper. The traditional division into differential and 
integral calculus has disappeared. In fact, the very first concept treated is 
the fundamental idea of the integral calculus (contrary to the universal prece- 
dence of differential calculus in elementary presentations). Incidentally, the 
ideas of the integral calculus (which stretch back to Archimedes and further) 
are older than those of ¢:Serential calculus. No doubt the reason the differential 
calculus has so established its pedagogic priority is because its formal operations 
are easier. However, Menger does not begin with formal operations. He begins 
with the underlying meanings of these operations, linking them to geometry, 
no doubt because of the immediate intuitive appeal of spatial relations. In this 
way the error is avoided of introducing the student to routinized procedures, 
postponing their justification until the motivation for seeking a justification has 
been effectively squelched by drills and by the mechanical solution of ‘word 
problems.” 

Menger himself points out the shortcomings of the two traditional methods 
of teaching the calculus: the stultifying effects of the prescribed-rules-practical- 
application method, by far the more prevalent in American colleges and schools 
of engineering, and the questionable value of the so-called “rigorous” method, 
starting with the extremely sophisticated concept of the “‘limit,’’ which conscienti- 
ous teachers desperately try to push down the reluctant students’ throats for their 
own good. There is no question that the central idea of the calculus is at least 
an intuitive notion of a “‘limit’’ and that if this notion is not internalized, no 
understanding of higher analysis is possible. But it took mankind 2000 years 
(from Zeno to Cauchy) to get this concept straight. Granted even the miracu- 
lous acceleration of learning made possible by time-binding, is it not too much 
to expect young humans to perform the feat in five to ten one-hour sessions 
usually devoted to this idea, even in the so-called “rigorous” course in differential 
calculus? 

Thus Menger foregoes the rigorous treatment of the limit concept in the 
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first four chapters of his book and concentrates instead on the function concept, 
which is even more fundamental in mathematics. The two basic problems of 
integral and differential calculus (to find the area under a curve and the slope 
of a curve at a given point) are treated together before the techniques of formal 
integration and differentiation are developed. Again the general semanticist 
applauds: the extensional experience comes first; its formal verbalization later. 
Next comes the fundamental chapter on functions. Only then is the notion of 
the limit introduced in full dress. 

The reciprocal relation of integral and differential calculus is explained in 
Chapter 6. Since the approach to the subject has been ‘‘extensional,” that is, 
by way of the calculation of magnitudes rather than rules of operation, this 
reciprocity appears also in its “extensional” geometric meaning—the relation of 
slope to area, rather than in its usual formal meaning, where integration is 
introduced as “the inverse of differentiation,” that is, as a procedure for finding 
antiderivatives. 

Menger treats integration and differentiation as extensionally oriented 2: th- 
metic teachers treat multiplication and division. To extensionalize the multiplica- 
tion of 3 7, one needs only to show how 3 rows of 7 things each give 21 
things. To extensionalize division of 21 + 7, one asks the question ‘How many 
rows of 7 things each make 21 things?’ Only when the reciprocity of those 
situations is understood, does it make sense to proceed to the formal rules of 
“long” multiplication and division and to show how the one operation always 
“undoes’’ the work of the other. 

Precisely such an approach Menger carries over into the calculus. What is 
surprising is that generations of students have been taught the analogues of 
long multiplication and division in the calculus (integration and differentiation ) 
and in reverse order at that (since differentiation, which is taught first, is 
related to subtraction and division, while integration is related to addition) 
long before the extensional meaning of their reciprocity is explained (if it is 
explained at all). 


Pypstow: 7 treats of applications of the calculus to physical science. Here the 
theory of variable quantities and the related function concept in contrast to 
that of numerical variables is developed in full. Only in Chapters 8 and 9 (there 
are 12 in all) does Menger come to the formal aspects of differentiation and 
integration. Here he presents them in the conventional order (and justly so, 
because formal differentiation is easier than formal integration). Characteristic- 
ally he calls these subjects ‘the calculus of derivatives’ and “the calculus of 
antiderivatives’ instead of differential and integral calculus. Under the latter 
Menger presumably understands the substance of the subject matter rather than 
its formal techniques. 

The last chapters are devoted to the Mean Value Theorem and its role in 
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the expansion of functions and to a brief treatment of “functions of order 
two or of two variables.” Apparently Menger has not purged the notion 
of variable even from his own thinking, when it comes to functions of 
higher order. In fact, while reading the beautiful development of Menger’s 
treatment of simple functions (“functions of one variable’) I could not escape 
the feeling that this treatment cannot be carried over bodily to functions of 
higher order—some device for identifying the ‘variables’ must be used. It turns 
out that the devices Menger introduces are much more reminiscent of conven- 
tional notation than his treatment of simple functions. A brief appendix on 
differential equations closes the book. 

It seems that the greatest impact of Menger’s innovation is on the elementary 
aspects of the calculus. It is here that the obsoleteness of the old treatment is 
most apparent. As one proceeds to more advanced aspects, the unconventional 
character of Menget’s exposition becomes less pronounced. This impression, 
however, may be due to a variety of factors. The reader might have become 
used to Menger’s method so that its continuation into more advanced topics 
loses the effect of novelty; or the conventional treatment of the more advanced 
topics may actually be more logical than the anachronism-ridden conventional 
treatment of the elementary topics, so that the effect of the innovations does 
not seem quite as dramatic. Or it might be that Menger’s approach has some 
inherent limitations, or that some problems it raises have not yet been worked 
out. One notes, for example, that the treatment of polar codrdinates is entirely 
absent, as well as the associated topics of codrdinate transformation, Jacobian 
determinants, etc. I tried but could not imagine how Menger's basic philosophy 
of “eliminating the variable’ from pure calculus could apply to these topics in 
which the choice of variable is of central interest. It is true that Menger re- 
introduces the variable in his treatment of applied calculus, and it may be that 
the above-mentioned topics properly belong to the application of the calculus to 
geometry, physics, etc. If so, it might have been a good idea to emphasize this 
point. 


bees Menger’s reforms will revolutionize the teaching of the calculus 
and the writing of calculus textbooks depends on the outcome of the battle 
between semantic awareness and loyalty to established routines. In the long 
run, semantic awareness usually wins, but many short-term victories fall to the 
entrenched forces of conformity. Pending the final victory, Menger’s Calculus is 
strongly recommended to all brave teachers willing to blaze new paths, to 
confront the raised eyebrows of department chairmen, and to defend their con- 
victions of what constitutes good teaching of mathematics. 
ANATOL RAPOPORT 

Center for Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 
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Faith, is Not Faith, 


PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS: PHILOSOPHICAL Essays, by Max Black. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1954. 304 pp. $5. 


DiLEMMAS, by Gilbert Ryle. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. 129 pp. $2. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC WorLD View, by Karl Heim. New 
York: Harper, 1953. 262 pp. $3.50. 


I’ For the Time Being, W.H. Auden has Herod remark: “One could count on 
the fingers of one hand the people capable of solving the problem of Achilles 
and the Tortoise. Still it is a beginning. In twenty years the darkness has been 
pushed back a few inches.” 

Or has it? Zeno fashioned his memorable paradoxes in support of his teacher, 
Parmenides, who taught that nothing changes. One concerns an arrow in flight, 
and Zeno almost persuades us it cannot really move. Another is about a race- 
track with odd rules for running. The most famous—and perhaps the most 
puzzling—purports to show that the swift Achilles must inevitably lose any 
race with a tortoise once the latter has been given a head start. As we watch 
Achilles in the competition he seems to suffer the fate of Ilya Mourometz, turn- 
ing slowly into stone. 

Now, not twenty years but twenty centuries later, Max Black and Gilbert 
Ryle continue to joust with Zeno over “the matter of Achilles.’ The encounters 
of these combatants are sufficiently different in style and strategy that each de- 
serves careful perusal. Quashing the Achilles, or so he believes, Black tangles 
also with the arrow and the race-track, presenting perhaps the most complete 
account of Zeno’s paradoxes to be found in any single modern volume. 

It would appear that either Herod was over-confident or that darkness, in 
the meantime, has returned apace. Why do grown men—philosophers at that— 
consume time in disproving what we all so readily recognize as false anyway? 
Some of them are paid for it, of course, but there is—in all seriousness—a much 
better reason. There are even reasons why general semanticists should be con- 
cerned. 

The trouble is that those one to five people of Herod's acquaintance were 
given undue honor, while Zeno was a much brighter logician than he was given 
credit for being. What is maddening, and even dangerous, is that most of the 
“solutions” proposed to Zeno’s puzzles have been demonstrated as faulty. Both 
Zeno and his classical adversaries conducted their arguments in a language in- 
sidiously slippery and misleading. Structural faults in language, glossed over 
and hidden by habits of daily usage, gave both Zeno and his critics their apparent 
success. Thus it should be of keen interest to semanticists when each new gen- 
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eration of philosophers illuminates the loci of structural weakness in language 
by showing where Zeno—and everybody else—goes wrong. 

Yes, we know that Zeno was wrong. Everyone is extensional enough to recog- 
nize that, But we do not so readily appreciate several other errors to which 
similar weaknesses of language lead us. For example, most of us have rubbed 
against the doctrine—and some taken in by it—that if you did something 
yesterday it was true a thousand years ago that you would do it and that, there- 
fore, you could not help what you did yesterday. This is the doctrine of pure 
fatalism, and the argument in its behalf lends even determinism (really quite a 
different matter) a spurious weight. 

Happily, Ryle shows us that fatalism is bosh and gives valuable pointers for 
avoiding such semantic snares. Ryle’s charming book, though slim, has eight 
polished essays. One concerns dilemmas in general, their nature, their danger, 
their several varieties, and what they can teach us. Others touch on pleasure, 
perception, technical and non-technical concepts, science and the everyday 
world, and logic. 

Black's book, too, roves over several topics of contemporary interest—the 
definition of scientific method, the nature of presuppositions, Frege and Carnap 
on semantics and logic—and he invites a general audience. 


—— sharpening his weapons of analysis on the abrasives of Zeno, Black 
plunges into the problem which has perplexed philosophers ever since it 
was first formulated by the Scotsman, David Hume. It is the problem of the 
inductive inference, once characterized by C. D. Broad as “the scandal of phil- 
osophy.” At first glance, this problem appears to be of the sort that has often 
led healthy-minded individuals to repudiate philosophy. Perhaps they recall 
that in past epochs philosophers engaged in disquisitions about how many 
angels could simultaneously dance on the point of a pin. Indeed, some modern 
philosophers have characterized the problem of induction as a ‘‘pseudo-problem” 
for fear that, otherwise, they would leave their psychic structures showing. At 
second glance, though, what Hume poses is at least as puzzling as Zeno’s brain- 
ticklers. And, at third glance, the issues raised by Hume have direct, practical, 
perhaps even crucial import for the affairs of the contemporary world. 

One example may suffice to convey the flavor of the problem. Those of us 
who have seen only black crows quite confidently expect that the next crow that 
we see will be black. We may be a little doubtful that all crows are black, but 
this is due, in turn, to our awareness of albinism and color-variations in many 
other animal species. Now, in each of these inferences we could be mistaken 
(though not, of course, in both). Nature often trips us up. This type of inference 
—called inductive—can lead to false conclusions. And what appears to be the 
drive behind such inference is not the logic of the schoolbooks, and surely not 
deduction, but a simple matter of conditioning by prior experience. It is clear 
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that whatever knowledge we have of nature arrives by routes of this kind of 
inferential character—science, in short, relies upon inductive inference. And 
yet, Hume asks, in effect, why it is a good idea to indulge induction when we 
know that (1) it is sheer conditioning and that (2) conditioning (as Pavlov 
brilliantly demonstrated) can be thoroughly, even systematically, misleading. 
Hume's critique of induction seems to show that knowledge is impossible, that 
science itself is a snare and delusion. 

Hume, in brief, was sceptical. Of many things, including miracles. He does 
not endear himself to churchmen or to scholastic philosophers. Vincent Edward 
Smith, associate professor of philosophy at the University of Notre Dame, calls 
Hume ‘‘a dwarf in genuine philosophy” in his book, Philosophical Physics (New 
York, 1950), p. 237. But in recent years the Humean predicament has not 
always been an occasion for mourning. There are those who delight in pouncing 
upon this Achilles heel of empiricism, and Hume has been hailed of late as 
making room for faith. 

Hume inadvertently opened the door for a resurgence of Platonism in theory 
of knowledge. Now, cloistered and academic as theory of knowledge may be, 
it eventually has social and political impact. Hume influenced Kant who in- 
fluenced Hegel who influenced Marx who influenced the present Soviet State. 
Michael Polanyi, in his remarkable book, The Logic of Liberty (Chicago, 1951), 
puts Hume to work in political theory and persuasively opposes ‘the open 
society’’ (see Karl Popper: The Open Society and its Enemies [{Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1950}), in which, alone, time-binding can flourish and bear fruit, in 
favor of a “closed society’’ founded on faith and the eternal verities. Making 
much the same point, and for basically Humean reasons, are John Wild in 
Plato's Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (Chicago, 1953) and 
Eric Voegelin in The New Science of Politics (Chicago, 1952). Charles S. 
Peirce and John Dewey taught us that the health and effectiveness of democracy 
are closely related to the validity of scientific method. Armed with Hume's 
critique of scientific method, there are those among us who might undermine 
democracy in favor of their own pet brands of totalitarianism. 

For a long time, scientists ignored Hume. This was all to the good. I doubt 
if science would have ground to a halt in the face of Humean objections, but 
the scientists might have had some bad nights. It is well that they conserved 
their energy for other purposes. Now, however, scientists are discovering Hume, 
and if he continues to go unanswered he will have an impact even on science, 
one difficult to predict. The noted neurologist, C. Judson Herrick (writing in 
The Humanist, No. 5, 1954, p. 216), makes faith an essential ingredient in 
scientific method: “The test of the truth of a scientific law or principle is its 
predictive value, and the prediction is an act of faith. There is always a factor of 
faith in every scientific generalization and indeed in every fact—faith in the 
order of nature, faith in the reliability of the observations, and faith in the 
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trustworthiness of the record.” For Herrick, as for St. Paul, “the evidence of 
things unseen” is faith. 


T was almost to be expected, then, that a Protestant theologian would eventu- 
ally find conviviality in Hume and put him on the side of the angels as the 
rescuer of religion in an age of science. Karl Heim is the theologian, a German 
of wide influence who, at eighty, has completed The Transformation of the 
Scientific World View, in a six-volume work, “Evangelical Faith and Present- 
Day Thought.” We have become rather used to scientists (Millikan, Compton, 
Jeans, Eddington, Weizsicker) trespassing on theological domains. Novel and 
refreshing it is to find a theologian discussing modern physics in a thoroughly 
informal manner and avoiding all the blunders one at least half expects him to 
make, Heim does an impressive job of fusing science and religion in a new and 
unified Weltanschaung by persuading us (with Hume's help) that the confidence 
scientists place in their inductive procedures is, at rock bottom, faith, and that 
this is the same faith that religion invokes. 

There is only one thing wrong. The semanticist, perhaps already suspicious 
of ambiguity in the term faith, will note that Heim (with help from Martin 
Luther) so stretches the concept religion that those who gamble on (have faith 
in) the truth of a proposition are, by definition, religious. It is by no means 
clear that all gambles of belief merit the same label. In some gambling there is 
method, in other gambling, not. Faith, should be distinguished from faith,. 
Unfortunately, one can draw this distinction, and hold it firm against all 
criticism, only if one can show that induction is a ‘best bet” as regards possible 
modes of inquiry. We need a justification of induction in order to distinguish 
what the scientist would call evidence from what the religious would call faith. 

A warning here. Most of the classical arguments that seek this justification are 
viciously circular. It is no good to argue, for example, that since induction 
seems to have provided us with rather good predictions in the past it will con- 
tinue to do so. This argument, after all, is another inductive inference! Nor can 
we make mysterious appeal to probabilities; we ascertain probabilities by means 
of inductive inferences, thus we cannot presuppose probabilities to validate 
inductive inferences. And it has been argued (notably by George Santayana) 
that inductive behavior is a part of our animal equipment—that we have 
“animal faith” and that this, as a biologically-evolved survival-mechanism, will 
see us through. Too, the transactional psychologists (Adelbert Ames, Jr., F. P. 
Kilpatrick, et al.) have shown conclusively that even perception is inductive 
in mature, a “best bet” based on past experience. It should be remembered, 
though, that (1) we have only inductive evidence of these matters, and (2) 
the happenstance of survival is not in itself honorific; the dragon-fly, though 
ignorant, may out-survive us all. 

When Black, therefore, devotes three chapters to induction, one expects a 
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goldmine. In an earlier book (Language and Philosophy), Black gave what he 
then regarded as a justification of induction. To many philosophers this was not 
satisfactory, and in the present book Black is both clearer and more cautious. 
What he gives us is of great value, but it is still far short of the goldmine we 
had hoped for. 

He proves (as had been hinted by Peirce and demonstrated by both Reichen- 
bach and Braithwaite) that there is value and no vicious circularity in enlisting 
one inductive inference in support of another /f it is reasonable to make induc- 
tions at all, That is a big “if.” In the face of the confirmed sceptic of induction, 
Black concedes he has nothing to offer. 

And, as though not to be outdone by the sceptic, Black proves that it is 
logically possible for an ‘‘anti-induction demon’ so to arrange (or misarrange) 
the world that inductively-established general predictions would be falsified an 
infinite number of times. Black persuades himself, thus, but not quite this re- 
viewer, that there is no guarantee of the reasonableness of inductive prediction. 
In particular, he rejects the justification of induction proposed by the late Hans 
Reichenbach. He does so, I think, by associating “reasonableness’’ with either 
“probability of success’ or “known probability of success’’—an association 
which the careful student of Reichenbach would challenge as a semantic road 
block. 


yes roadblock stems originally from Plato—who argued that a belief worthy 
of being called knowledge cannot possibly turn out to have been mistaken. 
(We follow this usage in everyday speech when we say of someone that he 
thought he knew.) But now we understand that a factual statement, like a map 
of a particular territory, is subject to error and correction, at best approximative. 
Factual knowledge, in Plato’s sense, is impossible. This fact no longer arouses 
despair, for what we seek is not uncorrectible statements but reliable ones, and 
reliability is a matter of degree. We realize that highly reliable maps of territories 
we may still equate with knowledge once we refuse to let Plato dictate our 
diction. 

Black’s roadblock, though related, is a shade subtler. He insists that we must 
possess at least some estimates of probabilities before we can behave reason- 
ably. Reasonable action, for Black, must be based upon knowledge of some 
degree of reliability. Now, why is this another semantic snare? 

For one thing, Black makes it impossible to call the acquisition of one’s first 
bits of knowledge a reasonable activity. There is a time in every baby’s life 
when it does not know a thing; it is not born with estimates of probabilities 
(though it is born with the equipment for estimating them). Is it not a good 
idea for babies to try to learn? Even if from scratch? And might not we term 
whatever it is a good idea to do reasonable? 

And what do we mean by /earning? Estimating probabilities! Black's diction 
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suggests that we cannot estimate probabilities except by use of other probability- 
estimates we already possess. This suggestion is in error. Were it not, we could 
never learn something without already knowing something else. Though prob- 
ability is a guide of life—as Bishop Butler averred—it may not be the only 
guide, not even the only reasonable guide. 

Black is worried, of course, by the fact that we have only inductive evidence 
(even though overwhelmingly persuasive) that learning is possible. It is 
logically possible that no probabilities exist—as he himself has shown—in which 
case we can never succeed in estimating them. But even this—the horrifying 
possibility of our being Caliban not at the mercy of Setebos but in the lap of 
Chaos—may not preclude reasonable activity. Our cognitive goal is the ascer- 
tainment of probabilities. But is it not a waste of time worrying whether that 
goal is possible to achieve if it should turn out that we have a sure means (a 
guarantee, no less) of attaining that goal f it is possible to achieve? 


r THIS reviewer's opinion, Hans Reichenbach has demonstrated—and without 
appeal to inductive evidence—that inductive procedure is exactly such sure 
means. He shows in brief form in Experience and Prediction (Chicago, 1939) 
and in greater detail in The Theory of Probability (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1949) that if probabilities exist the continued application of inductive rules 
will find them (and their numerical values) in a finite number of steps. It is a 
good idea (hence reasonable) to use scientific method with reference to the 
goal of reliable prediction (on the basis of general laws) because this method 
will at some point achieve that goal if the latter is possible at all. That we have 
correctly estimated a probability is never indubitable, but often it is a good idea 
to let this go undoubted. Of all such matters we have only inductive evidence. 
But while it may not always be “‘safe” to rely on inductive evidence, it is always 
reasonable to. 

Reichenbach has made clear the nature of the “best bet’ which not only 
our cortex but even our perceptual apparatus invokes, and we can indulge it 
even in those circumstances where we have no probabilities to guide us—the 
situation of us all before we have any knowledge—for there may still be a 
best way for trying to find probabilities. It is possible that other methods may 
vie with science in these trials. The mystic may yet have his day, and he might 
prove even a better predictor than the scientist. But we have every right to 
bring these other candidates before the bar of scientific criteria of evidence, 
for we have a proof of the reasonableness of science while we lack such proof for 
the other contenders. 

And the reasonableness, note, is not based on probability-estimates ; rather, 
it is the other way around. Faith, (scientific faith) can be distinguished from 
faith, and the line between them, at least in theory, firmly held. 


JouHN R. Kirk 
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Loading the Language 


TRUTH Is OuR WEAPON, by Edward W. Barrett. New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1953. 355 pp. $4. 


One of the foremost authorities of our time in the field of psychological 
warfare has written a volume of extraordinary interest to students of semantics. 
And Mr. Barrett's qualifications are exceptional: he has served as one of the 
editors of Newsweek, was entrusted with setting up the world-wide news- 
distributing system of the United States Government during World War II, 
and he succeeded Robert E. Sherwood as director of international operations of 
the Office of War Information. In the Eisenhower headquarters he did top- 
level work in the Psychological Warfare Branch, and for two years—beginning 
in 1950—he was Assistant Secretary of State, responsible for developing the 
“campaign of truth” by the Voice of America and the United States Informa- 
tion Service. 

His book is divided into three parts—embracing 25 chapters and an ap- 
pendix. The first part illuminates some of the costly errors through which we 
learned our propaganda lessons; ten of these chapters tell of the days of 
World War II. The second part seeks to take the measure of our foes without 
and within, and the author describes the Soviet techniques. In the third part, 
the author makes constructive suggestions as regards the many methods by which 
America can put its best foot forward in a propaganda-laden world. Here, he 
opens new doors on the controversial Voice of America operations and relates 
many facts which congressional committees have yet to place in the public 
record. 

One chapter in particular, ‘The Problem of Words,” is semantically exciting. 
Writes Barrett: “So complex have the problems of semantics become to those 
operating in forty-six languages that one weary propaganda executive once broke 
up a meeting by rising, mopping his brow, and announcing, ‘I'm afraid I’m be- 
coming anti-semantic.’ Nonetheless, because official announcements must neces- 
sarily deal in words, top information officers of the government have no choice 
but to search continually for those word-concepts with the greatest appeal to 
the greatest number of people.” 

To assist in this search he once prepared a list of 42 positive word-concepts, 
that is, words like peace, liberty, honor, and human dignity. To this list he 
added 14 negative word-concepts, that is, such terms as slavery, thought control, 
and foreign domination. The State Department then sent the lists to its public 
affairs staffs in 157 different cities around the world. The public affiairs officers, 
who were systematic students of public opinion in their areas, were asked to 
rate the terms (on a scale of 0 to 100) on the basis of “propaganda effective- 
ness in the immediate area.” Barrett writes 
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The answers proved fascinating. No single key word was scored highly 
by all posts. Peace ranked highest in most of the Far East but lowest in 
Indonesia (where the accepted translation implies ‘peace at any price’). 
It ranked well down the fine in Europe, Latin America, and the Near 
East—perhaps because of Soviet distortion of the term. Liberty stood high 
in many countries of Latin America and Europe but low in Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Indochina. Independence ranked second (just below peace) 
in the Far East but well down the list in Latin America. 

Though there was not even near-unanimity on any word, the highest 
rated positive words for all areas, on the average, were independence, 
freedom, education, prosperity, security, national culture, Fcc liberty, 
justice, progress, and honor. The lowest rated positive words on the aver- 
age represented the concept of codperation and — mutual assist- 
ance, world friendship, neighborliness, brotherhood, democratic unity, 
and harmony. 

The most effective negative word, on the average, turned out to be 
slave labor, followed by Soviet imperialism, slavery, foreign domination, 
Communism, and iron curtain. There were wide variations, however. 
Iron curtain understandably rated high in Europe, low in the Far East. 
Foreign domination ranked first in the Far East, low in Latin America. 


From his detailed studies of the emotive polarities of word-concepts in many 
areas of the world, Barrett suggests a number of specific strategies in the con- 
duct of psychological warfare. For example: 


Wartime events proved how “honorable capitulation” could persuade 
an enemy who tare never be influenced by ‘‘prompt surrender ;”’ how the 
“Peace Movement’’ in Germany made respectable what was unthinkable 
as ‘‘a plot against Hitler.” Later, “campaign of truth” proved far superior 
to “propaganda offensive.” “Captive peoples’ meant far more than 
“Soviet allies’ or even “‘satellites.” ‘Mutual security,” while not ideal, 
was infinitely better than ‘U.S. foreign aid.” 


CEpRIC LARSON 
New York, N.Y. 


Of Law and Psychiatry 


MURDER, MADNESS AND THE Law, by Louis H. Cohen, M.D. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 1952. 173 pp. $3.50. 


— the somewhat excitatory title of this book is to be found a discussion 
of modern law and psychiatry, their confluences and divergencies, and the 
manner in which they interact in the administration of justice. In a series of 
case-studies, the author describes the difficulties that the two professions en- 
counter when the issue of responsibility of a criminal defendant presents itself 
in court. There are included basic psychiatric definitions of insanity (the case 
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is told of the murder of the Yale psychiatrist in 1950; the murderer, living in 
a peculiarly individualistic dream-world, was deemed psychotic) and legal defini- 
tions (the McNaughton case, which gave rise to the test of sanity based on 
“knowledge of the difference between right and wrong,” is discussed). The 
author suggests that the testimony of psychiatrists, appointed by courts, should 
take the place of the present ordeal by combat through the opposing testimony 
of experts of the counsels’ choosing. But this is not a novel idea. 

While the author says in his preface that the book is for the layman, he 
says that it is for the psychiatrist, the judge, and the lawyer as well. Professionals 
may, however, find the book disappointing. In the Loeb-Leopold case discussion, 
for example, little in the way of interpretation of the behavior of the co-con- 
spirators is contributed. There is not in this case, nor in any of the other cases 
described, any adequate discussion of the alternatives to the conventional right- 
wrong test in law, and the psychosis-neurosis test in psychiatry. There might 
well have been included more of the theoretical aspects of diagnosis—it is on 
this frontier that new thinking is kindled. The author's treatment is primarily 
individualistic—the book contains little in the realm of societal considerations, 
important as these are today, even in psychiatry. 

Semantics might have provided an interesting point of departure in the 
author's analyses—the fact that the wrongdoers were incapable of appraising 
their own evaluative processes. It would have been interesting had there been 
an attempt to demonstrate to which, if any, cues the wrongdoers responded, 
and what, if any, correlations existed among their differing behavioral patterns. 
It is apparent that the conflict between the tests laid down in the criminal law 
and the tests used by the mental experts are not going to be reconciled through 
the use of either of these systems, and that a fruitful approach might well 
evolve through an analysis of the language and semantic reactions displayed by 
the disoriented. Since the law is, in this area, really concerned with overt be- 
havior, it is understandable why the legislatures and the lawyers are reluctant 
to replace their terminologies with the subjective factors that operate in psychi- 
atric diagnoses. Detachment from either of the referents of law and psychiatry 
as systems would appear to be necessary before reconciliation can be achieved. 

With due deference to the learning that psychiatry has evolved, it cannot be 
denied that this new science is steeped, in many respects, in a syntactic dilemma 
from which we can hardly expect its practitioners to deliver us. To say that X 
is psychotic, or has dementia praecox, or paranoia, is all very interesting, but 
it does not in any way tell us why he committed murder. Some further research 
in the psychometric variations of behavior disorders would appear to be a 
necessary condition for progress on this problem. 


HILLIARD A. GARDINER 
New York, N. Y. 





+ CORRESPONDENCE x4 


Mathematicians, Mozart, Whisky, and Buses 


ins: In Rapoport’s Operational Philosophy there appears a serious error in 
his analysis of Walter Pitts’ celebrated question, “When must a mathema- 
tician wait twenty minutes for a bus?” (p. 171-3) .! 


Rapoport translates the question as follows: ‘What conditions imply that 
when p = 1, then necessarily r= 1?" Or, when must p A fr = 0? This calls 
for the sufficient condition for p D r, or x D (pr); or in Boolean terms, 
x/ pA t =0. Rapoport translates the problem into Boolean equations and 
arrives at a tentative value of x = (q’ A s') V (q A 8s) V (qA 38’). He then 
properly rules out q A s, since if this equals 1, Rapoport’s equation (2) states 
that if p —.1, necessarily r = 0. 

But the similar sounding objection that q  s’ cannot equal 1 is not equally 
valid, since Rapoport’s equation (1) can be satisfied by r= 0, but does not 
necessarily imply it. This is not “contrary to the condition of the question,” 
since the question refers to the logical product of all of the equations, and if 
q As’ = 1, they cannot all be satisfied by r = 0. 

If this objection were valid, it could also be raised against the solution given 
by Rapoport, namely q’ A s’ = 1, for then equation (2) can be satisfied by 
r= 0. It soon becomes apparent that no single conjunction of q, s, or their 
negations will unambiguously imply r = 1 in each equation separately. 

To continue the analysis, assuming throughout that p = 1, the values of r 
necessarily implied in each equation by different conjunctions are: 

* The problem as proposed by Pitts and quoted by Rapoport is the following. Given: 
If a mathematician does not have to wait 20 minutes for a bus, then he either likes Mozart 
in the morning or whisky at night, but not both. If a man likes whisky at night, then he 
either likes Mozart in the morning and does not have to wait 20 minutes for a bus, or he 
does not like Mozart in the morning and has to wait 20 minutes for a bus or else he is 
no mathematician. If a man likes Mozart in the morning and does not have to wait 20 
minutes for a bus, then he likes whisky at night. If a mathematician likes Mozart in the 
morning, he either likes whisky at night or has to wait 20 minutes for a bus; conversely 
if he likes whisky at night and has to wait 20 minutes for a bus, he is a mathematician—if 
he likes Mozart in the morning. Question: When must a mathematician wait 20 minutes 
for a bus? 

In Rapoport's notation p stands for ‘He is a mathematician”; q stands for “He likes 
Mozart in the morning’; r for “He has to wait 20 minutes for a bus”; s for “He likes 
whisky at night.”—Ed. 
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Equation q As 
(1) : ? 1 
(2) ? 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

The only conclusion which leads to contradiction in the logical product of all 
the equations is q A s. Each other conjunction is the only sufficient condition 
for at least one equation. The answer to the question must then be a disjunction 
of them: (q As’) V (q’ A s) V(q' As’) = 1, or qAs = 0. As long as a 
mathematician does not like both Mozart in the morning and whisky at night, 
he must wait twenty minutes for a bus. (This is also operationally plausible: 
if he likes both, he won't get to the bus station that early). 


STUART A. MAYPER 
Brandeis University 


Reply by Rapoport 


irs: I am delighted with Professor Mayper’s vigilance and thankful to him 

for having pointed out my error—an illegitimate reversal of implication. If 
something implies one of two things, and one of them is false, then the other 
must be true if the assumption is true. For instance if it is true that a man who 
speaks English must be either British or American, and if he is not British, he 
must be American (if he speaks English). But if either of two things imply a 
third, and one of them is false, it does not necessarily follow that the other is 
true if the conclusion is true. For instance if a man who is either British or 
American must speak English, and he is not British, we cannot conclude that he 
is American even if he speaks English (as the original statement stands, others 
may speak English too). The resemblance of such non-sequiturs to certain 
solemn pronouncements of certain self-appointed guardians of our national 
safety is not fortuitous. 

The correction of this error leads to Professor Mayper’s more general solu- 
tion. (Note that my solution is not false but too restricted.) However if we 
pursue the analysis still further, we see that even Professor Mayper's solution 
is too restricted. Let us see how this comes about. 

The five “logical equations” which appear in Operational Philosophy are 


(1) pArTA(TASVQGAS)=90 
(22 pASA(CWVI)ACQVr)=0 
(3) qg A fF A s=0 
(4)pAqGArAS=0 
G)pAQArAs=0 
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In accordance with the rules of Boolean algebra, (1) can be written as two 
equations, namely, 

(la) pArt Aq As=0 

(ib) pAtrtAWG As=0 
Similarly, (2) can be written as 


(2a) pASAQCAr=0 
(2) pAsArAgqg=0 
Let us now re-translate the logical equations into English: 


(1a) There are no non-waiting mathematicians who dislike both Mozart 
and whiskey. 

(ib) There are no non-waiting mathematicians who like both. 

(2a) There are no non-waiting mathematicians who like whiskey but not 
Mozart. { 

(2b) There are no waiting mathematicians who like both. 

(3) There are no non-waiting people who like Mozart but not whiskey. 

(4) There are no: non-waiting mathematicians who like Mozart but not 
whiskey. (This is redundant in view of the preceding statement.) 

(5) There ate no waiting non-mathematicians who like both. 


Now (1a), (1b), (2a), and (4) cover all possible non-waiting mathemati- 
cians. Therefore there are no such mathematicians. Therefore mathematicians 
must always wait twenty minutes for a bus. 

Incidentally while this conclusion appears more general than Professor 
Mayper’s, it isn’t really. If we combine (1b) and (2b), we see that whether a 
mathematician waits or not, he doesn’t like both whiskey and Mozart. Hence 
no mathematician likes both, and the class of mathematicians who don’t like 
both (Professor Mayper's class of waiting mathematicians) is co-extensive with 
the entire class of mathematicians. 

This most general solution was also obtained independently by Professor 
José Encarnacion Jr., of the Department of Philosophy, University of the Phil- 
ippines, who has kindly sent me his computations, The gist of Professor En- 
carnacion’s solution is somewhat as follows. If the symbol > stands for “im- 
plies,” then the conditions of the problem in our notation become 

(1) (PAS) 3 (Vs) A As)’ 

(sD {QQ ar) V ArVP] 

(3) (Ar) os 

(4) ((PAQ > GVA [qo [Gs AF) 3 pl) 

Now from (3) and the assumption of p, we can derive 

(5) As) > (pdr). 

From (1), we can derive 
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(6) (q’ A 8’) D (p 2D £) and 
(7) (q A 8) D (por). 


From (2), we can derive 


(8) (q A s) > (por). 


From these four results we have 


(9) [(qQAs)VITAS)V(QAS)V (A 8)} D (pr). 

But the left side is always true; hence p > r, ie., if a man is a mathematician, 
he must wait 20 minutes for a bus under all circumstances. 

While I agree completely with Professor Mayper’s logical analysis of the 
problem, I do not agree that his correct solution is necessarily more operationally 
plausible than my incorrect one (a mathematician must wait 20 minutes for a 
bus if he likes neither whisky nor Mozart), for then he probably prefers to sleep 
and habitually misses his regular bus. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 
Center for Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 





ON LANGUAGE STRUCTURE 


The great languages of the world were not planned affairs. Yet 
lurking in the interstices of syntax, the philosophy of a whole culture 
is to be found. Neither the structure of languages nor their growth 
is planned, and neither can be controlled. The failure of popular 
acceptance of the synthetic languages is typical. Language is an out- 
growth of the necessity for communication tempered by the exigencies 
of the implicit dominant ontology. It is a tool, perhaps the most use- 
ful one which has ever been devised, but it also contains the meta- 
physical beliefs of those who have been, and are, responsible for it. 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN, The Theory of Human Culture 
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HAC IGB3YUL OF 3672 59E5£ FEQGe OSGEqgeges 

EO AND HELEN GLOBUS of Montreal, Canada, have prepared what is perhaps 

one of the most interesting teaching aids in general semantics yet devised. It is a 
10” LP record of nine children’s songs, expertly performed, explaining in language 
understandable to children from 4 to 8 years old some of the basic principles of general 
semantics: the abatement of nonsense questions, indexing, multi-valued versus the two- 
valued orientation, operational definition, the process nature of reality, etc. If the 
reader is curious as to how such ideas can be explained to 4-year-olds, he may find 
out by ordering the record (Living and Learning, Series A) from the ISGS business 
office at $3.50 a copy postpaid. The Editor's daughter (the same one who insisted 
on hearing Jim Moran's Sophocles, the Hyena twenty times) has insisted on hearing 
the Globus record so often that she now knows most of the songs by heart. This 
record appears to be just what has been asked for by those who believe that you can’t 
start general semantics training too early. 


BACK ISSUES of ETC., although always in demand, have begun to provide a storage 
problem for the business office, which hasn't too much space. The following, therefore, 
is an inventory of our back issues, presented in the hope that some readers would like 
to fill out their files, while others might be interested in buying some issues in quantity 
for classroom use. The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of copies in stock: 


Vot. I, No. 1 (163). 

Vor. III, No. 1 (300); No. 2 (306); No. 3 (137); No. 4 (213). 

VoL. IV, No, 1 (303); No. 2 (126). 

VoL. V, No. 1 (480); No. 2 (637); No. 3 (498), No. 4 (119). 

Vot. VI, No. 3 (70); No. 4 (100). 

Vo. VII, No. 1 (218); No. 2 (284); No, 3 (316); No. 4 (295). 

VoL. VIII, No. 2 (371); No. 3 (238); No. 4 (218). 

VoL, IX, No. 1 (263); No. 2 (98); No. 3, Metalinguistics issue (596); No. 4 (73). 
VoL. X, No. 1 (42); No. 3 (230); No. 4, Information Theory issue (296). 

Vot. XI, No. 1 (314); No. 2 (121); No. 3 (299); No. 4 (615). 


The price of back issues is 75 cents a copy. A set of all available back issues through 
Volume XI (31 issues), $15.50. Quantities of 10 or more of a single issue for classroom 
or study-group use, 50 cents a copy, (The business office will be glad to select suitable 
back issues and send samples, if informed of the nature and interests of a class or 
study-group. ) 

Issues not mentioned in the foregoing list are out of stock. If any readers happen 
to have copies of these out-of-stock issues which they no longer need, the business 
office would be grateful for them, since they are needed to fill standing orders from 
libraries which need to complete their files. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA will offer two courses at San Jose (Calif.) State College in the 
summer session of 1955, one on “General Semantics’ meeting Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, the other entitled “Communication in the Classroom” meeting Wednesday and 
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Thursday afternoons. Summer session opens June 27, and continues for six weeks. . . . 
William V. Haney is offering for a second year his course, “Introduction to General 
Semantics,” at De Paul University, Chicago. . . . Eugene Raskin, associate professor of 


architecture, Columbia University, and author of the recent book Architecturally Speaking, 
spoke on March 17 at the N.Y. Academy of Sciences on “Communication through 
Architecture,” under the auspices of the New York Society for General Semantics. . . . 
“An Anthropologist’s Concept of Meaning’’ was the subject of an address by Edward H. 
Spicer, professor of anthropology, University of Arizona, before the Southern Arizona 
Society for General Semantics meeting in Tucson, February 17. 


JOHN R. KIRK’S intensive course in basic semantics, offered in the philosophy depart- 
ment of Roosevelt University, Chicago, met Monday nights for 11 weeks from February 7 to 
April 18. . . . William R. Catton, Jr., of the department of sociology at Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, is offering an upper division course in Communication, employing 
general semantics in his analysis of the sociology of communication and the effects of 
mass media. . . . Dr. H. S. Haiman of the speech department of Northwestern University 
spoke before the Chicago Chapter of ISGS on March 25 on “Group Dynamics and 
General Semantics”. . . . R. Buckminster Fuller, the distinguished designer-architect- 
engineer-inventor-etc., will give the fourth annual Alfred Korzybski Memorial Lecture 
at Carnegie International Center, 345 E. 46th St., New York, on April 22 at 8:15 p.m., 
under the auspices of the Institute of General Semantics... . Walter W. Millar is giving a 
semester course in general semantics on Thursday evenings at Pasadena (Calif.) City 
College. 


HOW WIDELY and how well is general semantics understood nowadays? Evidence 
on this question in books and magazines is conflicting. In most of the places where we 
would expect general semantics to be misunderstood, it is misunderstood. But sometimes 
it is misunderstood in quarters where understanding might be expected. Such, at least, 
were the feelings of the Editor when he dispatched the following letter to The Socialist 
Call. The editors of The Call were so courteous as to publish this letter, almost in full, 
in their March, 1955 issue, along with their own vigorous rejoinder. The letter is 
printed here in full, not any longer to scold The Call, but to call the attention of readers 
to misconceptions about general semantics which are held, whether or not by the editors 
of The Call, by a surprising number of other equally well-read people 


Sirs: I have just read with amazement your editorial references in the February 
issue of The Socialist Call to Irving Lee's article, “Procedures for ‘Coercing’ Agreement,” 
and to Irving Flamm’s article, “How to Sell a Vision,’ both of which appeared in the 
Spring, 1954 issue of ETC. 

My God, can’t you guys read? You say that Dr. Lee “did not appreciate all the 
implications of the title he chose to give his article,” and you cite this supposition as an 
instance of current “pressures toward conformity’’ (which Dr. Lee no doubt deplores no 
less than you), Why do you suppose the author put quotation marks around the word 
“coercing” if not to indicate that he does not mean by the word what is ordinarily meant? 
If you had read the article beyond the title, you would have discovered that he meant 
by “coercing” no more than the establishment of semantic rules of discourse, no more 
“coercive” in their effect or intent than Robert's Rules of Order. 

Concerning Irving Flamm’s article you write that he “is bothered by the fact that 
Norman Thomas and Peter Viereck . . . should find it possible to disagree on political 
and economic policies. Mr. Flamm insists that they have no differences and should not 
be arguing with each other.” This is far from what Mr. Flamm said. What he said is that 
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until the high-level abstractions of the Thomas-Viereck debate (i.c., the particular de- 
bate in the April, 1953 issue of The Progressive to which Mr. Flamm was referring) are 
translated into concrete proposals, it is not possible to tell to what extent they agree or 
disagree. As Mr, Flamm wrote, “Had Viereck and Thomas formulated remodeling plans 
to display their respective concepts of the good society, we could examine each, compare 
their respective mechanisms to insure democracy, freedom, and economic stability. . . . 
Wide debate on both plans would then be fruitful.” 

Your editorial also states, “The theory of these intellectuals is that the only thing 
that’s wrong is our ‘communications.’ If only we could understand each other, they say, 
we would find that we all mean the same thing!” 

The mistaken cliché to the effect that semanticists are people who believe that there 
are no problems except problems of communication comes from two sources that I know 
of. The first is the Communist Party, which in such places as The New Masses, The 
Bolshevik: A Theoretical Political Journal (Moscow), and the Soviet Short Philosophical 
Dictionary, has declared that semanticists are “lackey philosophers” of “decadent bourgeois 
imperialism’’ who try to allay the ‘seething discontent of oppressed masses in capitalist 
societies” by telling them that “all problems are merely verbal.” The fact that com- 
munists should have such a distorted view of semantics is not all surprising in view of 
their own doctrinal propossessions. Knowing your attitude towards communism, I am sure 
that the foregoing are not your sources of information about semantics. 

Another source of misinformation about semantics is the cocktail party. Many 
people derive their knowledge of semantics at cocktail parties from people who got their 
knowledge of semantics at other cocktail parties. From such conversational exchanges, 
they usually emerge with the impression that “semanticists believe that everyhing is just 
a matter of words.” 

Now I would be loth to deny that the cocktail party is an important medium of 
communication, but in some areas of concern (such as semantics or socialism) I have 
never found it a substitute for reading the literature. Hence if you are planning to 
venture any more remarks about semantics in The Call, you might take the trouble to 
read what semanticists have written. 

What have semanticists written? They have written that language, unconscious 
assumptions about the relation of language to fact, and confusions created by language 
are often a factor in human problems. They have written that human beings, instead of 
confronting reality, often dissipate their energies combating verbally-created bogeymen. 
(Isn't “creeping socialism” one of these?) They have written that in the absence of 
communication imaginings are often mistaken for fact. They have warned against and 
provided tools with which to avoid cliché-thinking, slogan-thinking, formula-thinking, 
which are the verbal manifestations of the ‘‘pressures toward conformity,” which you 
deplore. Finally, by insisting on caution about reacting to unverified inferences, they 
have tried to reduce the tendency (which we all have to greater or less degree) to go 
off half-cocked. 

May we therefore enter your name to receive regularly from now, on an exchange 
subscription to ETC.? Perhaps you will do the same for us with The Call to prevent 
us in our turn from holding mistaken notions about what it is that Socialists believe and 
advocate. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. I. Hayakawa 
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